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NE big fact our 

Southern farm- 

ers are waking 
up to, but they are 
not waking up to it 
half as fast as they 
ought. This fact is 
that if there is any- 
thing in the world 
you can’t afford to 
be ‘‘cheap’’ about, 
it is your intellec- 
tual food. 

Every sensible 
man knows nowsa- 
days that the mind 
counts for more 
than the body, the 
brain more than the 
belly; and yet nine- 
ty farmers in every 
hundred who 
wouldn’t think of 
starving themselves 
of body-food, stom- 
ach-food, muscle- 
food, are neverthe- 
less starving them- 
selves of brain- 
food, mind-food, 
intellectual food. 

Many a fend fath- SOWS AND PIGS IN A DANISH PASTURE—GROWING INTO LOW-COST PORK OF GOOD QUALITY. 
er and mother who 


would work their finger-nails off rather than see thetr boy feed his | not a pauper in dealing with your body; don’t be a pauper in dealing 
bouy on bones and crumbs and scraps, will nevertheless feed that | with your mind. You don’t buy the cheapest stuff you can find to 
same boy’s mind on the mustiest, rankest, rottenest bran-and-chaff | feed your body with; then don’t buy the cheapest stuff you can find 
sort of mind-food that they can find in the shape of a newspaper. to feed your mind with. If you are buying mind-food for. yourself, 
‘“‘But I gotthis paperso cheap!’’they willtell you. ‘‘Three whole years | you insult your own brain by intimating that it deserves no better 
for a dollar and a fountain pen free!’’ How can aman so slander | food; while in the case of one’s boys and girls doesn’t-a: man de- 
his own brain, his own mind! How canhe insinuate that it is worth so | serve prison stripes just as much if he deliberately starves his children’s 
little as to deserve no better food than some cheap journal thrown in | minds as he would if he deliberately starved their bodies? 
with a free fountain pen or buggy whip! 
Suppose some agent should come to you and say, ‘‘I understand you FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 
pave ee cotag gees —— sour sad 2 wee, aan ees COMPOSITION OF SOILS—Plant Foods in Rich and Poor Lands... 6 
your children the same high-priced stuff. Why, sir, that’s too ex- | (opronsEED MEAL QUESTIONS—Answered by Dr. Butler 
pensive. You can’t afford it. Why here’s a mixture of bran and} GouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS — The Kind of Man 
spoiled corn meal, and I’ll sell you three barrels for $5 and throw in a Needed for This Place 
fountain pen free!’ You wouldn’t take two minutes, we suspect, to CREDEE FO8 Peo — French's: Kies gh sins 
show that man the door. So eign A : Sharer FORGET “ESSENTIALS- -Things We Mast Seok in Mind.. 
And yet, altho food for the mind is just as important as food for the | Goop TOBACCO SEED—wWorth Many Times Its Cost aan 
body, there are farmers in every neighborhood inthe South whorefuse | HOW TO WORK POOR TENANTS—Two Views................ 
to use there own heads in selecting their reading matter but let some | HOW HOG CHOLERA 18 SPREAD — The Germs Are Carried by 
alick-tongued agent gala Off o8 them Whatever cheap, spoiled, ua} ae Gani Gay HGR Meta due tea ron 
wholesome, unhelpful bran-and-chaff mixture of intellectual food he | yj ariknTinG PROBLEMS—Letters and Editorial Comment 
chooses to throw in with some fake premium that, in most cases, isn’t | ONE HORSE OR TWO?—What Harrow’s Friends Say 
‘much better than the paper it goes with. PRUNE GRAPE VINES—Plain Directions by Mr. Latham 
Here is what we need to say to farmer all over the South: You are | TIMELY POULTRY NOTES—Things to Do Now 


What Kind of Mind-Food Are You Giving Your Family? 
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in Any Kind 
of Ground. 

















where its fertilizing 
quahties ave valuable. 
The lightest draft, low- 
est priced riding harrow 
made. Guaranteed. 


Ali Sizes 


Our combined catalogue and booklet 

describes the Acme line. Ask your 

dealer or write us for a copy. 
". tinc. 

3 Division A wants » N. 3. 


Millington. 
a Deere Plow. ‘Co.. Baltimore, Md., Atlanta, Ga. 





















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 








COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY -BE wey 4 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year . ‘6% $1.00 RE SOS. 8 1 See 4 ee s CRS 
Six months J ee ee ea 50 - Ya ee ee re 
Three months .. . : 25 Five years 3.00 


(Two, three and five year vates ‘applicable only on subscriptions paid whatiy-ls in eavense. ). 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
forten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 
Combined Editions, over... .. . 150,000 
ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, atent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of ary kind aceepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good thé loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any. advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber-‘must say when writing each advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’ 





Guaranteed Average Weekly Circulation, 









































Many of our milis have now been in opera- 
tion in the South for 30 and 40 years, without 
repairs. Names of owners 

request. The cheapest mill, be- 

i t break down, 

















































nourish- 
A Coutescat, for priva an ae 
ing investment or pu 
A payin Low fisat cost. Fully guaranteed. 


30 Days Trial oe you nowninait 


t doesn’t coavince 
yee. Watedontaiat pienaad “Book oa Mills" 
Sold by leading responsible machinery houses 
(Est. 1851) 

ia, Indiana 
Builders 


Free Trial wcruu:rssart 


Let:us send you a Quaker City Feed Grind- 
ing Mill at our risk. We quote lowest fac- 
money, if you 
10 days’ free trial, 


Quaker City Feed 
grind faster, easier and with smallest 


amount of power; also coarse and fine 
meal, corn and cob with 






















h 
i. 23 styles—all guar- 
Send us your name for 
money-saving catalogs of 
mills and farm supplies. 
The w. 


Dept. M 
' Phi 
Dept, L 3701 
Ave, Gigenge, | 
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SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 


Double Action. Triple Geared . 









i adapted for grintans 
@ar corn and small grain for stock 
feed. A medium priced mill that 


Gives Satisfaction 


Strong, durable and 
@asy running. Mounted 
on a heavy hard-wood 
box, Fully guaranteed, 
Write for free catalog. 
Over 20 styles and sizes. 


— 
THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box 414 Springfield, Ohio 





DRAINAGE DITCHES 


BUILT AT LOW COST 
with 2OTH CENTURY GRADER 








With one man to operate and a team on of homes horses a 
@itch 4ft. wide, 26 in. deep, a mile long, can be dug 
in one day at cost of only 2c nee rod 

Built of reinforced steel rect pull 
on toad. Weight only “600 Iba. Tight. 
strong, guaranteed, lasts a lifetime. 
Does 4) men's work. Pays for itself in 
ays. Also makes roads, levels 

nd, clears sage brush. Many other 

¥ arm uses. Low priced. 

Easy terms to respon- 
msible parties. W ritetoday for 
a free book containing many 
valuable pointers for 
increasing crop profits. 


i The Baker Mfg. Co, 
























OUR GARDEN SPECIAL NEXT WEEK. 





$50 Prize Letters About 1912 Gardens; Practical Garden 
Talk from Horticultural Authorities ; Timely Suggestions as to 
Garden Work; Garden and Orchard Pictures. Also, in other 
Departments, When a Young Man Should Marry; The Second 
of Dr. Butler’s Fertilizer Articles; Uncle Cornpatch and the 
Parcels Post; How to Get Better Work-Stock. 


A SURE WAY 


To have your neighborhood make more progress this 
year than ever before is to get everybody in it to read The 
Progressive Farmer. You doubtless have ten neighbors or 
friends who are hot taking the paper--but ought to. Send us 
ten names and a dollar bill and we will send them The Pro- 
gressive Farmer ten weeks each, and arrange to notify them 
that it’s a New Year’s gift from you. 

If you can’t send ten names, send seven, five, three, or as 
many as you can. 

Ten weeks for ten cents is our standing offer—and a 
dime apiece spent on your neighborhood farmers, tenants, 
merchants, doctors—all of them—may wake up the entire 
neighborhood. 
Send the names and let all your neighbors start the new 


year right. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
PARCELS POST MAPS 


Now ready for distribution. Regular price 50c each, or 
free for one new yearly subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer, at $1.00. 

If your subscription has expired or is about to expire, we 
will furnish the map and the paper one year for $1.25. 

These maps will prove of great value to you and every 
farmer should have one. 

Our Special Zone Indicator furnished free with each map. 

Our supply is limited. Act quickly. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











“FERTILIZING FOR PROFIT.” 


Owing to the unprecedented demand on us for Mr. Miller’s 
book, our supply is entirely exhausted. We now have a new 
edition on the press which will be ready for distribution with- 
in one week. Those of our subscribers who have not received 
their copy will, we trust, be patient with us until we can fill 


their orders. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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MUTUAL BUGGIES are recognized everywhere aa 

Pstandard—proven the best. Only line line guaranteed for 

5 years. Sold direct cutting out middlemen’s profits 
$25.00 to 


and saving you om each buggy. 
This Fine Model Retails 
Style G. L. Only $29.50 at $55.00 


Delivered Price on request. 

Other styles have twin auto and triple auto seats, 
with ongpmobiia top Also Surreys, Spring Wagons, 
Parm Wagons, Farm Trucks, etc. Al! at lowest 
wholesale prices—Sent on approval—Guaran= 
teed toplease or your money back. 


MUTUAL HARNESS .. we best on the 
market — ther—sold 
Reference— got 25% rep. 50%. 


















gr 
at peed me 
FULLY GU 
Single buggy nie $5.85 
per set up; double, >. “ 
A up; work harness, $19.00 
Write today for-FREE Catalog pe 
Delivered Prices, 
Mutual Carriage Harness Mfg. Co. 
Station 67 A st St. +. lil. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N 

















Why not take a crop of!lumber off the farm 
this winter? It’s there, in your wood lot—and 
in your neighbors'—waiting to be harveated. 
You have the bene 1 the team and the engine. 
All you need buy isan inexpensive “A merican” 
Saw Mill, You ean runit yourself, and make 
good lumber for a new house, a new barn, or 
forthe market. Lumber pricesare high. Good q 
ae is in demand. There’s big profit in | 
Lon king wood Ape timber with an “American” | 
because it Druch at 80 little cost. 
An8 H. P, engine o wilt ren | up to 2600 ; 2500 teeta 
ou’ “ae cleared your wood lot, go 
to your ‘neighbor. aay his lumber & toe him. and ; 


we oO 
about this int — -A~ sineas. Ask us 
for our new ely No. iets book that tells. 
Write neareat office. now, while interested. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co. 
Makers of Standard Saw. Mills of Any Size } 
or Capacity. 

































202 Hope St., 
kettatown, 
New Jersey 


Terminal 
Bldg, NewYork | 
CHAGOO 
SAVANNAH 
. NEW ORLEANS 
























Made of DOUBLE 
graenare Coiled 
— Wire. 


eine ower posts, -~ 
Is heavily 
PURE ZINC. 


FENCE 
Made 


ways tight. 
with 
Will outlast all 
others, Sixty dift 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
‘from. A FENCE 


for every purpose. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


our own merchant and put the 
Dealer's Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - = 14c. per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, - - 2c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 224<c. per red. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.55 per 80-rod Spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you _ should 
have. Writeforittoday It’s FREE 
ad SPRING FENCE CO, 


Winchester, Indiana. 


BROW 


ely ia Saas 



























Heaviest Fence Made \=1- 
Heaviest Galvanizing \“fo:s=:f. <7 
Wemake r60styles. Horse 
aw, Cattle, sheep, hog, and bull 
-\ proof fences ma ie of No. 9 
double galvanized wires Y""™ #4 
‘ a ead Sie rust proof ein & 


2g. 























“ yng per Rod U ct 
c Poultry and Rabbit Prost ee 
— Fences, Lawn Fences and 
© ote Beats Gates. Send for Catalog Vas 
ue ATC and Free sample for test. oy 





























IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
EXOHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. THE OOST WILL BE 





960 en + e Bidg, 
Memp' enn. 
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“A Dept. 87 












































SMALL, THE RETURNS IMMEDIATE. 


fail to read the advertisements this 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








A Ration for 450-Pound Steers. 


VIRGINIA reader writes: “I am feeding 
A thirty head of steers, weighing about 450 

pounds each. Have corn, corn stover and 
corn silage. How much should we feed these 
steers in order to sell about April first? Will it 
bo better to keep them in the stable or allow them 
the iiberty of a small lot? While we want to 
make a profit, we will be satisfied if we can get 
the manure clear. We have a mill for making 
corn and cob meal.” 

We are not told the price of corn on our reatd- 
er’s market; but it is safe to state that with only 
corn feeds it will pay to buy cottonseed meaFk to 
balance the ration. With corn selling for as much 
as 60 cents a bushel and cottonseed meal not cost- 
ing over $35 a ton, we would feed at least as much 
eottonseed meal as corn, and if cottonseed meal 
can be bought for around $30 a ton, as is prob- 
able, and corn selling for as much as 60 cents a 
bushel, we are of the opinion that it will be more 
economical to feed a still larger proportion of 
meal. In fact, in view of the short feeding period 
of three months, the greater value of the cotton- 
seed meal manure and the fact that the roughage 
is all corn products, we are inclined to think that 
it will be economical to make all the concentrate 
cottonseed meal. At most, if any corn is fed, it 
should not be more than two or three pounds a 
day, and, as stated, this will probably add to the 
cost of the ration without a corresponding in- 
crease in gains. 

If hogs are available to follow the cattle, or 
unless the grinding can be done at a very low 
cost, it probably will not pay to grind the corn 
and cob. 

More manure will be saved if the cattle are kept 
in the barn or under shelter, but the cattle will 
probably do better if allowed the liberty of the 
small lo*. If the lot is fairly well protected from 
washing and leaching we would give the cattle the 
»2erty of the lot, while feeding under shelter. 

For such a short feeding period, these cattle 
should be given a liberal ration. We suggest the 
following: 


20 Pounds silage per steer per day, 
‘All the corn stover they will eat, 
5 Pounds cottonseed meal. 


Or, for the 5 pounds of cottonseed meal, may 
be substituted 4 pounds of cottonseed meal and 2 
pounds of corn; or, if corn alone is used, as our 
correspondent evidently intended, it will require 
from 8 to 10 pounds of corn to take the place of 
the 5 pounds of cottonseed meal suggested. Steers 
weighing only 450 pounds each should never be 
fed a ration consisting entirely of corn products. 
Some feed richer in protein is a necessity. 





How Long Can a Strain of Cotton be Kept 
Up to the Standard? 


A MISSISSIPPI reader asks: ‘‘How long should 





the same cotton be planted before changing 
to seed grown in another climate, or will 
the planting of the same cotton continuously year 
after year reduce the yield and quality of the 
stanie?’’ 
it is generally accepted that cotton will do bet- 
ter <n any given iocality after it has been planted 
in that locality for two or three years. This bene- 
fit, resulting from acclimation, however, is not so 
marked with cotton as with corn, probably due to 
the fact that cotton does well on a greater variety 
or range of soils and has a longer fruiting period. 


In view of this fact, if good seed is started with, 
and sufficient care is taken in selecting seed for 
planting ‘each year, the yield and quality of the 
lint should be maintained or improved, without 
any change of seed to that grown in another sec- 
tion being necessary. 

If, on the other hand, a good or improved se- 
lection of seed is started with and no care be 
taken in the selection of seed for planting, the 
yield and quality of the lint may decrease. . This 
is probably the basis for the general belief among 
farmers that a change of seed is beneficial if bet- 
ter selected seed is obtained; and-if the farmer 
will not give some attention to the intelligent se- 
lection of seed, then he probably ought to buy 





fresh seed every two or three years from those 
who do select it carefully every year. It is usually 
best, other things being equal, to buy carefully 
selected seed as near home as possible. If im- 
proved seed is bought at considerable distance 
from home, care should be taken to maintain its 
good qualities by careful yearly selections, for it 
will scarcely ever do its best the first year. If 
some care is not given to selecting seed for plant- 
ing, any good variety is likely to become less pro- 
ductive, even if the staple does not suffer. 





Balanced Ration from Home-Grown Feeds. 


tions: ‘‘Will corn in the shuck, peavine hay, 

oats in the straw, and cottonseed meal make 
a good feed if ground together? Which would be 
better in this mixture, cottonseed at $1.25 or cot- 
tonseed meal at $1.50 per 100 pounds? If these 
will make a balanced ration, in what proportion 
should they be mixed?” 

This mixture will unquestionably make a good 
feed for either horses or cattle. It will be diffi- 
cult to grind these materials, but if cheap power 
and a suitable mill are available, it can be done. 
Perhaps simply cutting the corn shucks, the pea- 
vine hay and the sheaf oats would: be about as 
good, if a cutter is available, and this would be 
easier than the grinding. In fact, neither cutting 
nor grinding is necessary with the peavine hay. 

Cottonseed meal at $1.50 a hundred is cheaper 
and better than cottonseed at $1.25 per hundred 
pounds. In fact, when seed sell for above ninety- 
five cents per hundred, cottonseed meal at $1.50 
a hundred is preferable. 

These feeds will make a balanced ration, but 
since the proportion of cob and shucks to corn, 
and the proportion of oats (grain) to straw will 
vary, no definite weights can be given for making 
up a balanced ration; but we suggest the follow- 
ing, which will be close enough for practical pur- 
poses: 


A GEORGIA farmer asks the following ques- 


10 pounds peavine hay, 

15 pounds oats in the straw, 
8 pounds corn in the shucks, 
3 pounds cottonseed meal. 


This should be a liberal daily allowance for a 
good dairy cow weighing 1,000 pounds. If the 
cow will not eat so much, or if she does not give 
sufficient milk to justify so heavy feeding, about 
the same proportions may be maintained, but the 
quantity reduced. 





When to Exchange Cottonseed for Cot- 
tonseed Meal. 


~ 


A NORTH Carolina reader writes: ‘I sold cot- 





tonseed for 42 cents a bushel and bought a 

ton of cottonseed meal for $31. Since then, 
cottonseed meal has advanced $4 a ton. I want 
to use it with acid phosphate for fertilizing. 
Should I sell the seed at 42 cents a bushel and 
buy meal at the advanced price, $35 a ton? 

(2) The meal is guaranteed 7.5 per cent of 
amrnonia; how much nitrogen is that? 

“(3) My land is sandy with yellow subsoil and 
has been plowed about three or four inches deep 
heretofore. Would you advise breaking it deep 
this winier?”’ 

Counting three bushels of seed to the hundred 
pounds, 42 cents a bushel for seed is equal to 
$25.20 a ton. With meal at $35 a ton, the $25.20 
received for a ton of seed will buy 1,440 pounds 
of meal. Since 1,000 pounds of meal is equal to 
a ton of seed for fertilizing, it will still be profit- 
able to sell the seed and buy meal, provided the 
extra 440 pounds of meal, which at $35 a ton is 
worth $7.70, will pay for hauling the seed to mar- 
ket and the meal back to the farm. 

It seems that $35 a ton is too high for cotton- 
seed meal in any section of North Carolina where 
cotton is grown, compared with the price it sells 
for elsewhere. 

2. To find the amount of nitrogen when the per 
cent of ammonia is given, multiply by 14 and 
divide the product by 17 In this case, 7.5 per 
cent of ammonia (7.5 %14+17) is equivalent to 
6.18 per cent of nitrogen. 

3. If this soil does not wash to any extent, we 
would advise plowing deeper this winter than it 


» 


has been plowed before. The depth to which it 
can be plowed will depend on how early the plow- 
ing is done or how long before seeding time. If 
done early it might be broken two or three inches 
deeper than ever before, say to a depth of six or 
seven inches; but if the plowing is not done until 
a month or six weeks before planting time, then 
one or two inches deeper than heretofore, or to a 
depth of from five to six inches, will probably be 
better. 








Protein in Cottonseed Meal and Linseed 
Meal. 


MISSISSIPPI reader writes: ‘In a recent 
A issue of a leading livestock paper I saw a 
statement that linseed meal contains more 
protein and less oil than cottonseed meal. In fact, 
it was stated that one pound of linseed meal con- 
tains about as much protein as 11% pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal. This statement. was made by a col- 
lege professor, but it is so different to what I 
have seen stated elsewhere, that I write for your 
opinion.”’ 
Henry, in his “Feeds and Feeding,” gives the 
digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of linseed and 
cotton seed meal as follows: 


Linseed meal. Cottonseed 

(New process.) meal. 
PEO COU 6: cele oar aes 31.5 Ibs. 37.6 Ibs. 
Carbohydrates 37.7 Ibs. 21.4 Ibs. 
DYES es er52e heaeenern ae 2.4 Ibs. 9.6 Ibs. 


The statement as quoted is correct as to cotton- 
seed meal containing more oil or fats, but is cer- 
tainly in error as to the relative amounts of pro- 
tein in the two feeds. Cottonseed meal has 6.1 
pounds more digestible protein in 100 pounds, or 
19.36 per cent, more than the new process linseed 
meal, and 7.4 pounds more in 100 pounds than. 
old process linseed meal. In other words, on a 
basis of their content of digestible protein, when 
cottonseed meal sells for $30 a ton, new process 
linseed meal is worth only about $25 a ton. This 
greater content of digestible protein in the cotton- 
seed meal is not due to its greater digestibility; 
for twelve experiments with the new process lin- 
seed meal show that 84 per cent of the crude pro- 
tein is digestible and fourteen experiments with 
cottonseed meal show that 83 per cent of the crude 
protein is digestible. W® can see no excuse for 
the statement, if made as quoted. : 





Two Samples of. Cottonseed Meal. 


A TENNESSEE reader submits the following 
guarantees on two samples of cottonseed, 
and wants to know which is the cheaper for 

feeding cows, No. 1, at $26 per ton, or No. 2, at 

$25 per ton? 
Guarantee: i 

No. 1—Crude protein, not less than 41.00 per cent 

Crude fat, not less than... 7.88 per cent 
Carbohydrates, not less than 27.82 per cent 
Crude fiber, not to exceed.. 9.05 per cent 
2—-Protein, not less than..... 38.61 per cent 
Crude fat, not less than... 8.00 per cent 
Carbohydrates, not less than 25.00 per cent 
Crude fiber, not to exceed.. 11.50 per cent 


No. 


At a glance, it is seen that No. 1 is the higher 
grade meal, as it contains more protein, and car- 
bohydrates, and nearly as much fat, the feed nu- 
trients, and less fiber which, when increased, tends 
to lower the value of any feed. 

Since the protein is by all means the most valu- 
able feed element in cottonseed meal, we can very 
well take the cost of a pound of protein in these 
samples as the best basis for comparison. 


In one ton of sample No. 1, there is 820 pounds 
of crude protein, which at $26 makes the cost of 
one pound of protein 3.17 cents. In one ton of 
sample No. 2, there is 772.2 pounds of crude pro- 
tein, which at $25 makes one pound of protein 
cost about 3.24 cents. 

There is not much difference in the value of 
these meals at the prices quoted, as far as the 
guarantees indicate their value, but meal No. 1, 
or the high-grade meal, is the cheaper. 

But how many of our readers look so carefully 
into the quality of the meal they buy, and demand 
that a meal containing 38.61 per cent of crude 
protein be sold for more than $1 less per ton 
than a meal containing 41 per cent crude pro-- 
tein. 

This is the correct basis on-which to buy cot- 
tonseed meal. If 41 per cent meal is worth $26, 
then a 38.6 per cent meal is worth about $24.50 
a ton. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 


< 











AM asked: “How shall I calculate the weight 

of hay in a stack?’’ Multiply the average 
circumference in yards by itself, and multiply 
this product by four times the height in yards. 
Divide this by 100 and multiply the quotient by 
27. This will give you the cubic feet. Then allow 
540 cubic feet for a ton. 

AN I grow long-staple cotton in Anson County, 

North Carolina, and will it make as heavy a 
crop as Cook or Culpepper?’ [I never advise 
anyone about anything of which I am ignorant. 
I know nothing about the culture of the upland 
long-staple cotton, and hope that some of our 
readers who have had experience with it will 
tell our correspondent what they know. 








ILL tiles made of cement and sand stand well 

and last,” asks a reader, ‘‘or will the earthen 
tile be better?” You can make good and lasting 
tile with cement and sand if you have a machine 
for making them. But you can buy the earthen 
tile in North Carolina not far from where you live 
more cheaply than you can make tile. In view of 
the constant inquiry about tile, it is rather odd 
that Southern tile makers are not advertising their 
wares. 

HAT is the difference in the percentage of 

fertilizing material in cottonseed ground 
whole and in meal from the oil mill?’’ Cottonseed 
will average about 3.13 per cent nitrogen; 1.27 
per cent of phosphoric acid, and 1.17 per cent 
potash. Cottonseed meal (decorticated) will aver- 
age 6.78 per cent nitrogen, 2.88 per cent phos- 
phoric acid and 1.77 per cent potash. The oil ia 
the seed is of no value as a fertilizer; in fact, it is 
in the way of the seed becoming available to 
plants. Hence it is better to exchange the seed at 
the oil mills for meal and hulls. 


READER wishes to know if there is “‘any sim- 

ple method of soil analysis by which one can 
tell if his soil needs lime.’’ An analysis show- 
ing the contents of a soil can only be made by the 
methods of the chemical laboratory. But you can 
detect acidity in the soil by mixing some of it into 
a paste and placing slips of blue litmus paper on 
it. If the paper turns pink it shows acidity. But 
be careful to get the blue litmus paper. One 
farmer I know gee his paper in the vessel 
of soil and said that had not changed color. 
Taking out some dry slips I found that he had 
been using pink litmus paper that is a test for 
alkalinity. 
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AM a reader of The Progressive Farmer taken 
by my father, and I have had much informa- 
tion from it, but I notice that many people before 
planting seed or castrating stock take down the 
almanac to see if the signs are right or the moon 
is right. Is not this nonsense?” Yes, it is 
*purely nonsense. You are young. Now let the 
old folks consult the almanac, as it is hard to get 
them out of their notions, but don’t you grow 
uv with any such ideas, but give the best atien- 
tion to the preparation of the soil and plant vhen 
the land is ready and the season suits and do noi 
ake any notice of the moon or the signs. The 
signs are mainly imaginary and the moon does 
not care when you plant. ° 





WANT to plant an acre in cabbage next season. 

How much fertilizer and what kind should I 
use, and what kind of soil is best?’ A strong 
clay loam is the best soil for cabbages and no 
matter how fertile it may be, they will need heavy 
fertilization. The kind of fertilizer needed will, 
to a great extent, depend on the needs of your 
soil. As a general cabbage fertilizer I would sug- 
gest a mixture of 1,200 pounds of acid phosphate, 
109 pounds of nitrate of soda, 500 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, and 200 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash, to make a ton. Use 1,000 pounds an acre, 
broadcast. If you want to grow the early spring 
cabbages, you should set strong plants now on the 
morth side of sharp ridges, that are heavily fer- 
tilized in the furrows. 





HE manure I make is hauled and spread as 

fast as made,’’ a subscriber writes, ‘“‘but I am 
improving my soil by the liberal use of cowpeas 
and crimson clover. A friend maintains that T 
place too much stress on these, and I should 
use manure in preference, if I have to buy it. 
What is your opinion?’’ Stick to the peas and 
crimson clover. It would take a great deal of 
labor and expense to buy and spread manure 
enough to equal a good crop of crimson clover. 


Clover, aided by phosphate and potash, will give 
you the nitrogen and organic decay ready spread 
on the land, and will be far cheaper than buying 
manure. A market gardener can afford for his 
higher-priced crop, to buy stable manure, but in 
general farming you can improve your land more 
cheaply with the legume crops. 


W* ARE troubled with root-knot in all our 
garden vegetables. The Government experts 
say it is caused by a worm they call nematode, 
but they do not give the remedy. Is there any 
remedy?” Soil containing nematodes or nticro- 
scopic worms can be sterilized by great, heat. This 
is done in greenhouses by running steam pipes 
thru the soil, but, of course, this is impracticable 
in the open ground. I suppose they might be de- 
stroyed by heavy firing with brush as in making a 
tobacco bed, but this, too, is a heavy job. It has 
been stated that a very heavy cover of straw or 
pine straw on the land thick enough to prevent 
any vegetable growth will starve them out, but 
probably the best thing is to keep the soil per- 
fectly clean of any growth for a whole season and 
thus starve them out. Deep freezing of the soil 








WHY THE FARMER LAGS 
BEHIND. 





fie OR three years ago the Farm Journal 
made the following statements: 

Not one farmer in three takes a farm paper. 

Not one in twenty takes a paper devoted to 
horticulture. 

Not one in twenty takes a livestock paper. 


Can we wonder that the progress of farming is 
so slow; that the towns have outstripped the 
country in growth and prosperity; that farmers 
are so often regarded as their legitimate prey by 
quacks and fakers and sharp-dealing scoundrels? 

We cannot expect men in other callings to re- 
spect our work if we do not respect it ourselves; 
and it shou's very little respect for it when two- 
thirds of us do not take a paper devoted to farm 
work, 

Men and brethren, it is time for a change—not 
with you who are reading this, but with those 
neighbors of yours who do not read at all. You 
may prosper without them; but you can prosper 
more with them. Are you not willing to help get 
them to reading farm papers and so assist them 
to become better farmers and give thema truér 
estimate of the great work in which they are 
engaged? 











destrsys them in the North, but as you are in 
Florida, that is not available. Better take a new 
place for the garden and keep the old one per- 
fectly clean of any vegetation for a season. 





ROPS and Methods of Soil Improvement,” is 

the title of a book just issued by the Macmil- 
lan Company, of New York, and written by Pro’. 
Alva Agee, recently.Dean of the Agricultural De- 
p2rtment of the Pennsylvania State College, and 
now connected with the New Jersey College ani 
Station. The book treats in a 
sunse way of lime and liming, methods of app! ;- 
ing lime and different forms of lime. The im- 
portance of vegetable decay in the soil, and meth- 
ods for maintaining it thru the growing of leg- 
umes. A good chapter is devoted to alfalfa, and 
the treatment of the subject of grasses is very 
complete. Stable manure and its handling is we'l 
treated, and the subject of crop rotations very 
plainly discussed in connection with the use of 
commercial fertilizers, and the home-mixing of 
the same. The importance of drainage and meth- 
ods for draining are subjects that are very well 
treated. In fact the book is a good everyday ref- 
erence book for the thinking farmer in any part 
of the country. The net price is $1.25. 





ROM southern Georgia: “I have about a quar- 
ter-acre of good land, and would like to put 
it in ginseng. Please give me information in re- 
gard to its culture, etc?’ [I have, probably a 
dozen times, in these columns, warned our readers 


against experimenting in ginseng in the warmer 


parts of the South. It requires shade and cool 
climate, and there is not the slightest chance for 
it to succeed in southern Georgia. And as far as 
I have observed the only people who are making 
money out of ginseng are the men who are trying 
to get other people to buy their seed and sets for 
planting. If there were such wonderful profits in 
growing ginseng, why would these men be trying 
to get other people to compete with them? I 
should suppose they would hold on to all they 
have and make the profits themselves. I believe 


é 


plain common-_ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


that it takes about five years to make a crop of 
marketable roots, and it must bring a big price to 
give any.profit at all. Better stick to crops you 
know something about and which you can put on 
the market every year. 





lace’s Farmer what the feeding value of 


i CORRESPONDENT asks the editor of Wal- 
cowpea hay is. 


The editor replies: 


‘Rather than pay $13.50 for timothy hay, 
our correspondent should pay $19 per ton for 
cowpea hay. Rather than pay $12 foy 
clover, you should be willing to pay $15 for 
cowpea hay. * * * Experiments have proved 
that such hay is fully equal, if not superior 
to alfalfa. In Alabama they found that 
such hay was practically equal, pound for 
pound, to wheat bran.”’ 


This means, of course, well cured hay with the 
leaves on, and not a lot of dried sticks. And yet 
in the South, farmers are spending time and 
money in the effort to grow alfalfa, when with 
the same time and efforts they could make four 
times the amount of feed from the cowpea, and 
make it on land that will not grow alfalfa at all, 
for.to grow alfalfa, you must get your soil rich, 
while every one knows that cowpeas will make 
some thing on very poor land, and a great deal on 
fairly good soil. 

At an institute in Virginia, Mr. Wing, of Ohio, 
a great alfalfa enthusiast, told the audience that 
he had seen a photograph of a splendid field of 
alfalfa that was grown in the neighborhood where 
I live, and he was told that it made ten tons of 
hay an acre. I told him right there that I knew 
of that field and its owner, and if the owner said 
that he made ten tons I would have to believe 
him, as he is a reliable gentleman. ‘But,’ I said, 
“in the time and at the expense he was at in get- 
ting that ten tons of alfalfa hay I could easily 
have made forty tons of peavine hay.” 

It takes but a few weeks to make a crop of pea 
hay, and a year or more to get one from alfalfa, 
even on the best land. As an improving crop in 2 
short rotation for the development of our South- 
ern lands, the cowpea will beat any other legume 
I know of. With a pet lot of rich soil one may 
profitably grow some alfalfa, but for rapidly 
building up the land and the production of feed, 
the cowpea and the soy bean are better stand-bys 
for the average Southern farmer. 

The above quotation from Wallace’s Farmer 
was made to an Iowa farmer, and if up there the 
pea hay is worth so much more than timothy, why, 
in the name of common sense, should the South- 
ern people be bringing thousands of tons of tim- 
othy South when they can grow hay that is far 
better? Yet I know people in Southern towns 
who keep a cow for family use and buy Northern 
timothy hay for her, while cowpea hay would be 
far better. 





Inquiries About Tobacco. 





sidering the tobacco crop on a small scale. 
We have no barns. Will sun-curing do, and 
what is the average price of air-cured tobacco.”’ 

There is no crop that varies more with so‘l than 
tobacco, and that can only be ascertained by ex- 
perience. If you have the red clay soil, you can- 
not grow the bright yellow tobacco that is grown 
in North Carolina and eastern South Carolina If 
your soil is gray and sandy, you may grow this 
from Orinoco seed. If you have a limestone soil, 
you might grow Burley, but that is doubtful. On 
red land, in the Virginia mountains, they make 2 
profitable crop of black wrappers for Navy plug, 
and in Eastern Virginia and Maryland they grow 
a heavy brown shipping tobacco. The bright yel- 
low tobacco and the White Burley bring the best 
prices usually, tho the black wrappers also sell at 
a good price, while the shipping tobacco sells for 
six to nine cents a pound: In Pennsylvania, on 
highly improved land, they grow a cigar leaf that 
is used in cheap cigars, and in Kentucky on lime- 
stone soil, they grow Burley, and in the western 
part of the State, black tobacco. 

If you grow the bright, or gold leaf, tobacco, 
you must have flued barns for the curing and ex- 
perts to cure it for you, for the only way®@to learn 
how to cure tobacco in flued barns is to hire an 
expert and stay by him and learn his method with 
each barnful in different conditions. In Maryland, 
they cut their tobacco and hang in any shed and 
let it cure, and usually have it still on hand when 
planting the next year’s crop. 

Now, I cannot say what sort of tobacco your 
soil in north Georgia will produce, and no one can 
tell till it is tried. Hence you should go very slow 
and try to fing out. The price will depend on the 
quality of i: Sela and the perfection of the 
cure. 


Ose of us farmers in north Georgia are con- 
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Miss Minerva and William Green Hill. 


A SERIAL STORY—BY FRANCES BOYD CALHOUN. 
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HE bus drove up to the gate 

and stopped under the elec- 

tric street-light. Perched on 

the box by the big, black Negro 

driver sat a little boy whose slender 

figure was swathed in a huge rain 
coat. 5 

Miss Minerva was on the porch 
waiting to receive him. 

“Mercy on me, child,’ she said, 
“what on earth made you ride up 
there? Why didn’t you get inside?” 

“IT jest wanted to ride by Sam 
Lamb,”’ replied the child as he was 
lifted down. ‘An’ I see a nice fat 
little man name’ Major id 

‘‘He jes’ would n’ ride inside, Miss 
Minerva,” interrupted the driver, 
quickly, to pass over the blush that 
rose to the spinster’s thin cheek at 
mention of the Major. ‘T wasn’t no 
use fer ter try ter make him ride 
nowhars but jes’ up by me. He jes’ 
‘fused an’ ‘fused an’ ’sputed an’ 
sputed; he jes’ tuck ter me f’om de 
minute he got off ’m de train an’ sot 
eyes on me; he am one easy chile ter 
git ’quainted wid; so, I jes’ h’isted 
him up by me. Here am his verlise, 
ma’am,”’ . 

“Good-bye, Sam Lamb,” said the 
child as the Negro got back on the 
box and gathered up the reins. “I 
"11 see you to-morrer.”’ 

Miss Minerva imprinted a thin, 
old-maid kiss on the sweet, childish 
mouth. ‘I am your Aunt Minerva,” 
she said, as she picked up his satchel. 

The little boy carelessly drew the 
back of his hand across his mouth. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 
“Are you wiping my kiss off?” 

“Naw ’m,” he replied, ‘I ’s jest 
a—I ’s a-rubbin’ it in, I reckon.” 

“Come in, William,” and his aunt 
led the way thru the wide hall into 
a big bed-room. 





“Billy, ma’am,’ corrected her 
nephew. 

“William,” firmly repeated Miss 
Minerva. ‘You may have been call- 


ed Billy on that plantation where 
you were allowed to run wild with 
the Negroes, but your name is Wil- 
liam Green Hill and I shall insist 
upon your being called by it.” 

She stooped to help him off with 
his coat, remarking as she did so, 
“What a big overcoat; it is several 
sizes too large for you.”’ 

“Darned if °t ain’t,’’ 
child promptly. 

“Who taught you such a naughty 


agreed the 


word?’”? she asked in a_ horrified 
voice. “Don’t you know it is wrong 
to curse?” 


“You call that cussin’?’’ came in 
scornful tones from the little boy. 
“You don’t know cussin’ when you 
see it; you jest oughter hear ole 
Uncle Jimmy-Jawed Jup’ter, Aunt 
Cindy’s husban’; he ‘ll show you 
somer the pretties’ cussin’ you ever 
did hear.”’ 

“Who is Aunt Cindy?” 

“She ’s the colored ’oman what 
*tends to me ever since me an’ Wilkes 
Booth Lincoln’s born, an’ Uncle 
Jup’ter is her husban’ an’ he sho’ is 
a stingeree on cussin’. Is yo’ hus- 
ban’ much of a cusser?” he inquired. 

A pale pink dyed Miss Minerva’s 
thin, sallow face. 

“T am not a married woman,” she 
replied, curtly, ‘‘and I most assured- 
ly would not permit any oaths to be 
used on my premises.”’ 

“Well, Uncle Jimmy-Jawed Jup’ter 
is jest nach’elly boun’ to cuss,— 
he’s got a repertation to keep up,” 
said Billy. 

He sat down in a chair in front of 
his aunt, crossed his legs and smiled 
confidentially up into her face. 

“Hell an’ damn is jest easy ev’y 
day words to that nigger. I wish you 
could hear him cuss on a Sunday 
jest one time, Aunt Minerva; he’d 
sho’ make you open yo’ eyes an’ take 
in yo’ sign. But Aunt Cindy don’t 
"low me an’ Wilkes Booth Lincoln 


to say nothin’ ’t all only jest ‘darn’ 
tell we gits grown mens, an’ puts on 
long pants.” 

“Wilkes Booth Lincoln?” 
tioned his aunt. 

““Ain’t you never hear teller him?’’ 
asked the child. “He ’s ole Aunt 
Blue-Gum Tempy’s Peruny Pearline’s 
boy; an’ Peruny Pearline,’” he con- 
tinued enthusiastically, ‘‘she ain’t no 
ord’nary- nigger, her hair ain’t got 
nare kink an’ she’s got the grandes’ 
clo’es. They ain’t nothin’ snide 
*bout her. She got ten chillens an’ 
ev’y single one of ’em ’s got a dif- 
f’unt pappy, she been married so 
much. They do say she got Injun 
blood in her, too.” 

Miss Minerva, who had been stand- 
ing prim, erect, and stiff, fell limply 
into a convenient rocking chair, and 
looked closely at this orphaned 
nephew who had come to live with 
her. ’ 

She saw a beautiful, bright, at- 
tractive, little face out of which big, 
saucy, grey eyes shaded by long curl- 
ing lashes looked winningly at her; 
she saw a sweet, childish red mouth, 
a mass of short, yellow curls, and a 
thin but graceful little figure. 

“TI knows the names of aller ole 
Aunt Blue-Gum Tempy’s Peruny 
Pearline’s chillens,’’ he was saying 
proudly: “Admiral Farragut Moses 
the Prophet Esquire, he ‘s the big- 
ges’; an’ Alice Ann Maria Dan Step- 
an-’Go-Fetch-It, she had to nuss all 
the res’; she say fas’ as she git th’oo 
nussin’ one an’ ’low she goin’ to have 
a breathin’ spell here come another 
one an’ she got to nuss it. An’ the 
nex’ is Mount Sinai Tabernicle, he 
name fer the church where ol’ Aunt 
Blue-Gum Temp’s Peruny Pearline 
takes her sackerment; an’ the nex’ 
is First Thessalonians; Second Thes- 
salonians, he ’s dead an’ gone to the 
Bad Place ’cause he skunt a cat,—I 
don’t mean skin the cat on a actin’ 
pole like me an’ Wilkes Booth Lin- 
coln does,—he skunt a sho’ ’nough 
cat what was a black cat, what was 
a ole witch, an’ she came back an’ 
ha’nt him an’ he growed thinner an’ 
thinner an’ weasler an’ weasler, tell 
finely he wan’t nothin’ ’t all but a 
skel’ton, an’ the Bad Man won’t ’low 
nobody ’t all to give his parch, 
tongue no water, an’ he got to, ever 
after agmnen, be toast on a pitchfork. 
An’ Oleander Magnolia Althea is the 
nex’,” he continued, enumerating 
Peruny Pearline’s offspring on his 
thin, well molded fingers, “‘she got 
the seven-year itch; an’ Gettysburg, 
an’ Biddle-&-Brothers-Merchantile- 
Co.; he name fer the sto’ where ole 
Aunt Blue-Gum Tempy’s Peruny 
Pearline gits credit so she can pay 
when she fetches in her cotton in the 
fall; an’ Wilkes Booth Lincoln, him 
an’ me ’s twins, we was borned the 
same day only I ’s borned to my ma- 
ma an’ he’s borned to his ’n an’ Doc- 
tor Jenkins fetched me an’ Doctor 
Shacklefoot fetched him. An’ Deci- 
mus Ultimus,’’—the little boy trium- 
phantly put his right forefinger on 
his left little one, thus making the 
tenth, ‘‘she ’s the baby an’ she ’s got 
the colic an’ cries loud ’nough to 
wake up Israel; Wilkes Booth Lin- 
coln say he wish the little devil 
would die. Peruny Pearline firs’ 
name her ‘Doctor Shacklefoot’ ’cause 
he fetches all her chillens, but the 
doctor he say that ain’t no ‘name fer 
a girl, so he name her Decimus Ul- 
timus.”’ 

Miss Minerva, sober, proper, dig- 


ques- 


nified, religious old maid unused to: 


children, listened in frozen amaze- 
ment and paralyzed silence. She de- 
cided to put the child to bed at once 
that she might collect her thoughts, 
and lay some plans for the rearing 


of this sadly neglected, little or- 
phaned nephew. 
“William,” she said, “it is bed- 


time, and I know you must be sleepy 


after your long ride on the cars. 
Would you like something to eat be- 
fore I put you to bed? I saved you 
some supper.”’ 

“Naw ’m, I ain’t hongry; the Ma- 
jor man what I talk to on the train 
tuck me in the dinin’-room an’ gim- 
me all I could hol’; I jest eat an’ eat 
tell they wasn’t a wrinkle in me,” 
was the reply. ‘‘He axed me ’bout 
you, too. Is he name’ Major Mi- 
nerva?”’ 

She opened a door in considerable 
confusion, and they entered a small, 
neat room adjoining. 

“This is your own little room, 
William,” said she, ‘‘you see it opens 
into mine. Have you a night-shirt?”’ 

“Naw ’m, I don’t need no night- 
shirt. I jest sleeps in my unions and 
sometimes in my ovefalls.” 

“Well, you’ may sleep in your 
union suit to-night,’ said his scan- 
dalized relative, “and I ’ll see what 
I can do for you to-morrow. Can 
you undress yourself?’’ 

Her small nephew wrinkled his 
nose, disdainfully. ‘‘Well, I reckon 
so,’ he scornfully made answer. ‘Me 
an’ Wilkes Booth Lincoln been un- 
dressin’ usself ever sence we ’s 
born.” 

“T *l1l come in here after a while 
and turn off the light. Good-night, 
William.” 

“Good-night, Aunt Minerva,” re- 
sponded the little boy. 


CHAPTER I 
The Rabbit’s Left Hind Foot. 


FEW minutes later, as Miss Mi- 

nerva sat rocking and thinking, 
the door opened and a lean, graceful, 
little figure, clad in a skinny, grey 
union suit, came into the room. 

“Ain’t I a-goin to say no prayers?” 
demanded a sweet, childish voice. 
“Aunt Cindy hear me an’ Wilkes 
Booth Lincoln say us prayers ev’y. 
night sence we ’s born.” 

“Why, of course you must say 
your prayers,’ said his aunt, blush- 
ing at having to be reminded of her 
duty by this young heathen; ‘‘kneel 
down here by me.” 

Billy looked at his aunt’s bony 
frame and thought of Aunt Cindy’s 
soft, fat, ample lap. <A wistful look 
crossed his childish face as he drop- 
ped down in front of her and laid his 
head against her knee, then: the 
bright, beautiful little face took on 
an angelic expression as he closed 
his eyes and softly chanted: 


“*Now I lays me down to sleep, 

I prays the Lord my soul to 
keep, 

If I should die befo’ I wake, 

I prays the Lord my soul to 
take. 

Keep way f’om me hoodoo an’ 
witch, 

Lead my paf f’om the po’-house 
gate, 

I pines fer the golden harps an’ 
sich, 

Oh, Lord, I ’ll set an’ pray an’ 
wait.’ 


“Oh, Lord, bless ev’ybody; bless 
me an’ Aunt Cindy, an’ Wilkes Booth 
Lineoln, an’ Aunt Blue-Gum Tempy’s 
Peruny Pearline, an’ Uncle Jimmy- 
Jawed Jup’ter, an’ ev’ybody, an’ Sam 
Lamb, an’ Aunt Minerva, an’ aller 
Aunt Blue-Gum Tempy’s Peruny 
Pearline’s chillens, an’ give Aunt Mi- 
nerva a billy goat or a little nanny 
if she ’d ruther, an’ bless Major Mi- 
nerva, an’ make me a good boy like 


Sanctified Sophy, fer Jesus’ sake. 
Amen.”’ 
“What is that you have tied 


around your neck, William?’ she 
asked, as the little boy rose to his 
feet. 

“That ’s my rabbit foot; you 
won’t never have no ’sease ’t all an’ 
nobody can’t never conjure you if 
you wears a rabbit foot. This here 
one is the lef’ hin’ foot; it was ketch- 
ed by a red-headed nigger with cross- 
eyes in a graveyard at twelve 
er’clock on a Friday night, when 
they ’s a full moon. He give it to 
Aunt Cindy to tie ’roun’ my nake 
when I ’s a baby. Ain’t you got no 
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rabbit foot?’’ he anxiously inquired. 
“No,” she answered. “I have 


never had one and I have never been 
conjured either. Give it to me, Wil- 
liam; I can not allow you to be so 
superstitious,’’ and she held out her 
hand. 

“Please, Aunt Minerva, jest lemme 
wear it to-night,” he pleaded. ‘‘Me 
an’ Wilkes Booth Lincoln’s' been 
wearin’ us rabbit foots ever sence 
we ’s born.’’ ; 

“No,” she said firmly; “I ‘il put a 
stop to such nonsense at once. Give 
it to me, William.” 

Billy looked at his aunt’s austere 
countenance and lovingly fingered 
his charm; he opened his mouth to 
say something, but hesitated; slowly 
he untied the string around his neck 
and laid his treasure on her lap; 
then without looking up, he ran into 
his own little room, closing the door 
behind him. 

Soon afterward Miss Minerva, 
hearing a sound like a stifled sob 
coming from the adjoining room, 
opened the door softly and looked 
into a sad, little face with big, wide, 
open eyes shining with tears. 

“What is the matter, William?” 
she coldly asked. 

“T ain’t never slep’ by myself,” 
he sobbed. ‘‘Wilkes Booth Lincoln 
always sleep on a pallet by my bed 
ever sence we ’s born an’—an’ I 
wants Aunt Cindy to tell me ’bout 


Uncle Piljerk Peter.” 


His aunt sat down on the bed by 
his side. She was not versed in the 
ways of childhood and could not 
know that the little boy wanted to 
pillow his head on Aunt Cindy’s soft 
and ample bosom, that he was home- 
sick for his black friends, the only 
companions he had ever known. 

“T ’ll tell you a Bible story,” she 
temporized. ‘“‘You must not be a 
baby. You are not afraid, are you, 
William? God is always with you.” 

“T don’ want no God,” he sullenly 
made reply, “I wants somebody with 
sho’ ’nough skin an’ bones, an’—an’ 
I wants to hear ’bout Uncle Piljerk 
Peter.” ’ 

*“T will tell you a Bible story,” 
again suggested his aunt, “I will tell 
you about ai 

“I don’ want to hear no Bible 
story, neither,’ he objected, “I wants 
to hear Uncle Jimmy-Jawed Jup’ter 
play his ’corjun an’ sing: 





“‘Rabbit up the gum tree, 
Coon is in the holler 

Wake, snake; Juney-Bug stole 
a half a dollar.” 


“JT ‘ll sing you a hymn,” said Miss 
Minerva patiently. 

“TI don’ want to hear you sing no 
hymn,” said Billy impolitely. ex: | 
wants to see Sanctified Sophy shout.” 

As his aunt could think of no sub- 
stitute with which to tempt him in 
lieu of Sanctified Sophy’s shouting, 
she remained silent. 

“An’ I wants Wilkes Booth Lin- 
coln to dance a clog,’’ persisted her 
nephew. 

Miss Minerva still remained silent. 
She felt unable to cope with the sit- 
uation till she had adjusted her 
thoughts and made her plans. 

Presently Billy, looking at her 
shrewdly, said: 

“Gimme my rabbit foot, Aunt Mi- 
nerva, an’ I ’Il go right off to sleep.” 

When she again looked in on him 
he was fast asleep, a rosy flush on his 
babyish, tear-stained cheek, his red 
lips half parted, his curly head pil- 
lowed on his arm, and close against 
his seft, young throat there nestled 
the left hind foot of a rabbit. 

Miss Minerva’s bed time was half 
after nine o’clock, summer or winl- 
ter. She had hardly varied a second 
in the years that had elapsed since 
the runaway marriage of her only 
relative, the young sister whose 
child had now come to live with her. 
But on the night of Billy’s arrival 
the stern, narrow woman sat for 
hours in her rocking chair, her mind 
busy with thoughts of that pretty 
young sister, dead since the boy’s 
birth. 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. 1.—FACTS ABOUT THE COMPOSITION OF SOILS. 








HE study of the origin and com- 
position of soils is one which 
any farmer might pursue with 
profit; but in this article only the so- 
called plant foods, nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, potash and lime will be 
referred to in the hope of throwing 
some light on their relation to soil 
fertility and the use of fertilizers. 
It is~generally believed by farm- 
ers that a chemical analysis of a soil 
shows the amounts and kinds of fer- 
tilizers which should be applied to 
that particular soil. This is true 
only to a very limited extent. If the 
analysis of a soil shows a marked 
deficiency of any one plant food, 
while the other plant foods are 
abundant it indicates that an appli- 
cation or the supplying of this de- 
ficient plant food may be necessary 
to make this soil productive, but not 
necessarily: prove this to be so. The 
poorest cultivated soils contain suf- 
ficient of the plant foods named to 
produce many crops and_ possibly 
such treatment in the way of addi- 
tion of vegetable matter and culti- 


shels of corn, or from 10 to 18 bu- 
shels of wheat. 


4. Good—From 35 to 40 bushels 


of corn, or from 18 to 25 bushels of 
wheat. 

5. Rich—Over 50 bushels of corn, 
or over 25 bushels of wheat. 

While the foregoing facts are es- 
sential to an understanding of soil 
fertility and the intelligent use of 
fertilizers, they are not the sole or 
a safe guide to the use of fertilizers, 
nor should it be inferred that soil 
fertility or productiveness is entire- 
ly a question of plant foods. In fact, 
the factors involved in soil fertility 
are so numerous and varied and their 
relations so complicated that no one 
has yet more than a faint idea of the 
subject as a whole. 


An acre of soil to the depth of 
nine inches weighs from 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 pounds. Estimating this 
weight as 3,000,000 pounds, then the 
top nine inches of a very poor and of 
a rich soil such as shown in our class- 
ification will contain the following 
amounts of plant foods: 
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vation might be sufficient to make 
such a soil productive. 

On the other hand, soils contain- 
ing large amounts of certain plant 
foods may, in the absence of such 
treatment as to render these avail- 
able to the growing crops, require 
application of plant foods in order to 
make them productive. An example 
of this kind is to be found in some of 
the soils of the old bright tobacco 
belt in North Carolina, which in 
some cases contain as much as 2 to 
4 per cent of potash, and yet respond 
profitably to applications of commer- 
cial potash in fertilizers.. 

The chemist may be able to tell 
pretty nearly the quantities of the 
different plant foods in the soil, but 
he cannot tell how much of these 
will become available to the crops, 
for he cannot tell the weather, mois- 
ture and other conditions under 
which those crops will grow. 

In Tennessee Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 78, Charles A. Mooers 
classifies soils into very poor, poor, 
medium, good and rich, on the basis 
of the quantities of plant foods they 
contain, as follows: 











Plant Foods. Very Poor Soil.| Rich Soil. 
Nitrogen -.---_-- less than 2100 Ibs.|over 6000 Ibs. 
Phosphoric acid| “ ‘* 15001bs.| ‘‘ 7500 Ibs. 
oS «3000 1bs.| ‘* 12000 Ibs. 
ie «9400 lbs.|  ‘* 12000 Ibs. 





The following is an analysis of an 
old poor soil of west Tennessee, and 
is not a bad representative of many 
old soils in the South: 


MNESEEN i, aire “oo''c-0,.570 15-00 07 per cent 
RN. MECC. 6.0.6 60 sigs. 0 .09 per cent 
MMII A”, 5. oo 6i6 s-0:9 16 © 32 per cent 
RE ois sven 07h 6:00 00's oo! aie .11 per cent 


It. will be seen that this analysis 
about corresponds with the classifica- 
tion above, except that this poor soil 
contains more potash, which is not 
unusual in Southern soils west of 
central Alabama. . 

Using this same classification and 
applying it to Tennessee soils on the 
basis of their productiveness, Prof. 
Mooers presents the following classi- 
fication of soils, based on productive- 
ness: 


1. Very poor—Less than 15 bu- 
shels of corn, or less than 6 bushels 
of wheat. 

2. Poor—From 15 to 25 bushels 
of corn, or from 6 to 10 bushels of 
wheat, 

3.'Medium—From 25 to 35 bu- 


To illustrate more clearly that soil 
fertility is not alone a question of 
plant foods, let us take a poor soil 
which produces 15 bushels of corn 
per acre and, according to our class- 
ification on a basis of plant foods, 
contains 2,100 pounds of nitrogen, 
1,500 pounds of phosphoric acid and 
3,000 pounds of potash per acre in 
the top nine inches and calculate how 
many such crops these amounts of 
plant foods would produce if the 15 
bushels of corn and an estimated 
1,390 
removed from the land each year. 

Such a crop, if entirely moved 
from the land, would consume 2,100 
pounds of nitrogen in 78 crops; 1,- 
500 pounds of phosphoric acid in 160 
crops; and 3,000 pounds of potash 
in 139 crops; but if the stover were 
left on the land, it would require 
893 crops of 15 bushels of corn each 
to consume the amount of potash in 
this poor soil. Of course, long be- 
fore the plant foods in a soil become 
entirely exhausted the crops become 
so small that cultivation of the land 
is discontinued, but these facts show 
clearly that soil fertility is not en- 
tirely a question of the _ so-called 
plant foods, such as are contained in 
commercial or other fertilizers. 


FARM EXPERIMENTS WITH 
FERTILIZERS. 


How the Farmer Can Make Field Ex- 
periments of Real Value. 


HAVE been much interested in 

the comment by two of the reg- 
ular contributors of The Progres- 
sive Farmer relative to the desira- 
bility or undesirability of farmers 
conducting fertilizer experiments. It 
strikes me that there is much of 
truth in both of the conflicting views. 
There would be less need for such 
experiments if there were any means 
now known by which the chemist 
could by analysis determine the fer- 
tilizer requirements of any given 
soil. 

However, it is certain that the 
chemical analysis of a soil does not 
furnish the farmer with an answer 
to the question, ‘“‘What fertilizer does 
any soil need?’ Such analysis as- 
certains what amounts of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash are in 
the soil, but does not determine what 
quantities of these elements exist in 
an. available._or usable condition. 

Much effort has been put forth 








pounds of stover were both- 


by chemists to discover some method 
by which they could determine in 
the laboratory the amount of plant 
food in the soil that exists in an 
available condition. Many methods 
have been devised which seemed to 
promise success in answering the 
above question for some particular 
crop under certain definite condi- 
tions, and it is within the bounds of 
reason to hope that some chemical 
method will some day be devised by 
which to ascertain the probable fer- 
tilizer requirements of a given crop. 
But at present there is no satisfactory 
and generally applicable method for 
learning by chemical examination 
the fertilizer requirements of the 
soil. 

Our only guide for fertilization is 
afforded by the results of actual 
field experiments made om soils sim- 
ilar to the one to which fertilizers 
are to be applied and with the par- 
ticular crop that we desire again to 
fertilize. Now, such field experi- 
ments are not very easily conducted 
by one unaccustomed to that work 
unless he is helped in some points 
by a person who makes a special 
study of this kind of work. 

Worse still, the most carefully 
conducted field experiment may af- 
ford results difficult of interpreta- 
tion, and even misleading, if carried 
on for only one year under unusual 
conditions. Hence, after years of 
study and experience, in this line of 
work, not only on the farms of ex- 
periment stations, but also in co- 
operation with farmers at a distance 
from he station, the writer has 
reac’ed the conclusion that the 
greatest good can come from field 
experiments with fertilizers conduct- 
ed by farmers,—assisted by travel- 
ing experts who make the selection 
of land, measure the plots, and who 
give all other possible help in mat- 
ters requiring accuracy and the keep- 
ing of records. 

This system is now in operation 
under the writer’s direction on a 
State-wide scale thruout Alabama. 
Numerous fertilizer experiments are 
now conducted by the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station in every county in 
the State. This work is supported 
by small State appropriation, since 
funds derived by the Station from 
the Federal Treasury are not per- 
mitted to be used: for this purpose. 

The first year’s result of extensive 
fertilizer experiments thruout Ala- 
bama were printed in two bulletins 
about a year ago, and results of sim- 
ilar fertilizer experiments with cot- 
ton in 1912 have been prepared; the 
bulletin giving the results in south 
Alabama will be mailed from Auburn 
about the middle of January, and 
the bulletin giving the results in 
north Alabama will be mailed as 
soon thereafter as it can be printed. 
These bulletins, of course, will be 
sent free to the thousands of farm- 
ers whose addresses are now on the 
mailing list of the Alabama Exper- 
iment Station and to others who ap- 
ply for them. In a later issue an 
explanation may be made of the plan 
on which these tests are conducted, 
so that any reader who may so de- 
sire may be able to utilize this meth- 
od of learning to use commercial fer- 
tilizers with the maximum of profit. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





How the Soil Should be Fed. 


N A LATE issue a correspondent 

said of the sandy coastal section, 
that ‘‘with proper handling every 
acre can be made profitable every 
year.”’ 

We would just change this a little, 
not because we do not approve it, 
but to impress still another fact— 
“With proper handling every year 
every acre can be made profitable 
every year.’”’ The point we would 
make is that these lands need feeding 
every year and we do not restrict our 
meaning of the feeding to commer- 
cial fertilizers alone. These should 
be used, but Southern soils need feed- 
ing every year with “roughage.” We 
feed the horse hay as well as grain: 


well as progressive farming. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


These lands also need the ‘“rough- 
age’’ as well as the ‘‘concentrates,”’ 
or commercial fertilizers. They need 
it every year, for two reasons: First, 
our lands have been unfairly treated 
by our farmers and must be built 
up. This cannot be done by adding 
a little humus forming material only 
once in three or four years. 

Second, our lands need this 
“roughage” or humus-forming ma- 
terial every year because our climatic 
conditions cause it to decay more 
rapidly, and the nitrogen that is made 
available for the use of the plants by 
this decay is more likely to be leach- 
ed out. This is especially true of the 
sandy lands of the coastal plain re- 
gions, but these same climatic con- 
ditions make it easy to supply this 
extra amount of humus which the 
soils need. If we can ever realize 
that to build up our soils we must 
feed them every year—not once in 
four or five years—with ‘‘roughage’”’ 
as well as ‘“‘concentrates,’’ Southern 
soils will soon cease to be regarded 
as poor. 





Supply Humus, and All Things Else 
Will Be Added. 


OW does the so-called ‘resting’’ 
of land improve it? By the 
fact that weeds and other vegeta- 
tion grow on it and take up the 
available plant foods and this vege- 
tation dying and decaying furnishes 
this plant food back to the soil for 
other crops arfd in its decay also sets 
free still other plant foods for the 
use of succeeding plants. 

How is land under 
made richer? By the application of 
stable manure, the plowing under 
of crops and the supplying of mineral 
plant foods in larger quantities than 
the crops remove. 

How are rich lands which produce 
crops maintained fertile? By the 
growing of legumes, which add ni- 
trogen; the application of more min- 
eral plant foods, phosphorus and po- 
tassium, than the crops remove; and 
the plowing under of stable manure 
and vegetable matter to replenish 
the supply of decaying organic mat- 
ter or humus. 

These seem simple facts, which 
every farmer knows are true. Then 
why not follow nature’s methods and 
man’s common sense practice in 
dealing with the soil? 

A correspondent recently intimat- 
ed that we seemed to have lost sight 
of everything else in soil manage- 
ment in our desire to get more hu- 
mus. This is not quite true, but if 
we could get our Southern farmers 
to supply the needed humus to their 
soils, we would be quite willing to 
ignore all other matters for several 
years, feeling secure that the ad- 
dition of the needed humus would 
do more to increase the productive- 
ness of Southern soils than anything 
else that can be done and confident 
that all other things will come in 
good season when our soils have 
been made as productive as a full 
supply of decaying vegetable mat- 
ter will surely make them. 


cultivation 





The Sort of Paper We Are Trying to Make. 


I am enclosing check for The Progressive 
Farmer for three years. If I could get an- 
other as good I would be glad to have it. 
But there is more or less disappointment in 
the others since I've been taking yours. i 4 
don't have very much time for papers any- 
way. Therefore, I appreciate the timeliness 
of the articles -in The Progressive Farmer. 
I am very glad to notice the interest you 
take in improvement all along the line, as 
Your interest 
in schools and the men of the country, in 
churches and homes, is bound to tell for 
good in the coming years, and again you 
ring true in regard to morals and _ better 
living as well as better farming. I am so 
giad we can have a clean paper as well as 
an instructive one.—T. P. Stewart, R. 4, 
Henderson, N. C. 





Considering the cost of hauling over bad 
roads, time wasted in marketing, in fact, 
everything considered, I estimate that the 
bushel of corn or ton of hay wisely fed to 
stock on the farms and returned again to 
the soil is worth twice as much as it could 
ordinarily be sold for on the market. For 
it is only a waste of time to stop to argue 
the question, as it has been repeatedly 
shown that livestock is the only safe and 
permanent system of farming for our Amer- 
ican farmers.—F.-S. White. t 
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Some Marketing Problems. 





We Do Not Know Enough About 
Raising Crops. 


tae OF the most encouraging 
things is the signs of awaken- 


ing in our State to the fact that how 
to market is a much more vital prob- 
lem than how to raise more stuff. 
Our farmers know enough about 
diversification and rotation to prac- 
tice these if they could be assured of 


a ready and stable market. As I go 
about over this and other States, 


the people ask how they can sell to 
advantage what they are already pro- 
ducing. I am never asked how to 
raise larger and more varied crops. 


They already know this. The pro- 
ducer wants a market. 
The reason cotton has so long 


been king is because it has a stable 
market. The producer had rather 
raise $25 worth of a product that he 
can always sell, than $50 of an un- 
certain sale. 
P. S. MANGUM. 

Editorial Comment: The Progres- 
sive Farmer agrees with everything 
written by Mr. Mangum about the 
need and importance of giving at- 
tention to marketing. It is one of 
the great problems which the farmers 
of the South must solve; but to do 
this it is not necessary to detract 
from the importance of other prob- 
lems, nor to make erroneous state- 
ments which a little thought will 
show are certainly erroneous. For 
instance, Mr. Mangum says: “I am 
never asked how to raise larger or 
more varied crops. They already 
know this.” We must accept the 
statement in the first sentence in so 
far as Mr. Mangum’s experience goes, 
but it would be a sad reflection on 
cur lack of progressiveness if it were 
generally true, as we are convinced 


it is not. The second statement is 
wholly an error. To prove that our 
people do not Know how to grow 


lerger crops and that larger yields 
per acre must be grown before even 
marketing can be of thé first impor- 
tance, it is only necessary to state 
the facts, that our average yields of 
corn are from 15 to 18 bushels per 
acre, of oats 15 to 20 bushels per 
acre and of cotton from 175 to 200 
pounds per acre, No comment is 
necessary. It requires no argument, 
when we consider these facts, to 
show the fallacy of the statement 
that our people already know how to 
produce crops. What we really need 
is to learn how to produce profitable 
crops, for such yields are not prof- 
itable, and at the same time learn 
how to market such crops as we do 
produce, to the best advantage. It 
will be difficult to increase our profits 
100 per cent by improvements in 
marketing the crops mentioned, but 
anvone knows that double these 
yields are easily produced by better 
farming. 

This comment is not made to de- 
tract from the importance of bet- 
ter marketing, but to correct the er- 
reneous statement that our people 
already know how to make large 
crops. Think of it, 171 pounds of 
lint cotton per aere for the last 45 
years, and then anyone making the 
statement that we know how to grow 
ceiton! Could anything be more ab- 
surd? 





The Farmers’ Society of Equity. 

NOTICE that your paper is coil- 

tributing much valuable thought, 
and helpfulness to the subject of co- 
operation among farmers, specializ- 
ing on marketing. The ‘‘Farmers 
Society of Equity’’ system of mark- 
eting I think, embodies co-operation 


to the superlative degree. Thru 
its initial organization, or unit, the 
local, it brings all classes of pro- 


ducers of all sections, under one or- 
‘ganization. ''Of course; the object is 
that the producer shall receive spme- 





thing approaching compensation for | 


the labor value of his products. 
Thru its locals, county 
Unions, the Society secures 


and State | 
ex- | 


act data on the bulk, variety, qual- | 


ity, package, marketing time, etc., 
and this is placed in the hands of a 
central body—a clearing house. This 
same body has daily reports from 
the market cities and towns of the 
country. This knowledge naturally 
takes positive action in the form of 
direction of the shipments of the 
pending crops. 

To the writer it appears that this 
system should be of great value to 
producers, especially those of the 
Gulf Coast, from which truck is ship- 
ped somewhat earlier than most oth- 
er sections, and where there is great 
need of a method to stop local and 
sectional competition which leads to 
over-shipments to some markets, 
while some are constantly overlooked 
and neglected. 

It is fairly weil organized now in 
the North, but like many other good 
things, it has been slower of estab- 
lishment in the South. Alabama and 
Florida are the only States where up 
to this time local unions have been 
formed. The idea is popular among 
the farmers where it is once started, 
argely I believe, because it admits 
of nothing but farmers, either as of- 
ficers or members, and because they 
secure better prices even with their 
minor degree of organization. 

W. S. SHURE. 

Summerdale, Ala. 

Editorial Comment:—The work of 
this society in endeavoring to keep 
its members posted as to market con- 
ditions, so as to prevent the glutting 
of one market to the neglect of anoth- 
er is certainly to be commended. 

As we have said many times be- 
fore, however, we cannot become en- 
thusiastic over any proposed organ- 
ization of all producers into one 
body. Such an organization must 
be formed on sentiment rather than 
on sound business principles; and 
this problem of profitable market- 
ing is purely a business proposition. 
The most successful co-operative so- 
cieties have been organized for a 
special purpose and have stuck to 
their jobs; and this, we belie is 
the true basis for all such organiza- 
tions. 





Let the Agent Alone: Buy From 
Progressive Farmer Advertisers. 


T WOULD be an impossibility suf- 
ciently to emphasize the warning 
to farmers against buying indis- 
criminately from agents as many do. 
Usually their prices are higher than 
for the same articles sold from cat- 
alogs, yet they persuade people to 
order their wares. Especially is this 
true of the hard-working farmer. Af- 
ter the trade is made and the note 
signed -that binds the buyer to the 
trade there is nothing to do except 
get up the money to pay the note. 
From a recent experience with one 
of these slick agents, I know where- 
of I issue this warning. I paid for 
Amoor River privet hedge at $10 per 
hundred, where the same grade of 
plants is sold by advertisers in The 
Progressive Farmer for $3.50. I 
used plants last week from the two 
firms at above prices. The catalog 
plants were the finest I ever saw. 
MRS. S. H. HALSTEAD. 
Pleasant Hill, Ala. 





Sound Sense on Compulsory Education. 
Ten years after compulsory education be- 
comes a law (whether now or later) there 





could not be gathered together enough op- 
position to it to make itself felt in a small 
degree, so great and good would be the 
beneficial effects of such a law. It is com- 
ing sooner or later, and why not let it come 

¢ now, that we and our children may 





enjoy some of the fruits of the broader life 
that comes to us only thru intellectual de- 
velopment. Only let’s not make the com- 
pulsion too compulsive at the start. Let us 
come to it, hy degrees and .thereby become 


adapted to it as 


we most surely, will become 
ilattachéa ‘to it.!Troy ‘Mentedmérian. '’ , 


a Oy 


¥ 
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BEWAREO 








The crops take out of your soil many 
pounds of plant foods. 

The acid fertilizer used on your last 
crop leaves your soil acid. The acid se- 


cretions of the plant roots makes it 
more so. 
Unless you apply Lime to your land, 


your soil cannot help becoming acid. And 
acid land leads finally to barren fields. 

Fertilizers can increase yields, but fer- 
tilizers on acid land can’t produce as 
good crops as they could had the soil 
been sweet. 

Leguminous crops will not grow on 
sour land, for the nitrogen gathering 
nodules refuse to thrive. 


A Bale of Cotton Contains 


68 Ibs. of Lime. 





Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime is 
the nature’s remedy for acid land. It is 
an alkali—the opposite of an acid. 

It corrects the acidity—makes the soil 
sweet and productive. 

Not only is Lime necessary to keep 
your soil sweet, but it is itself a plant 
food, as many crops when analyzed show 
a high percentage of lime. 


68 pounds of Lime. This lime 
put back to avoid depleting 
supply of plant foods. 


must be 
your 
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Lee’s Prepared Agricultural 





Lime The Soil Sweetener. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural 
been made since 1876. 

This Lime-is the enemy of acid land— 
the first aid to better soil when used 
with cowpeas, soy beans, yetch and 
clovers, 

It makes available the. dormant Phos- 
phoric Acid and Potash in your soil, 
and decomposes vegetation-making plant 
foods. * 

Light sandy lands are bound together 
so that they retain moisture and plant 
food. Heavy clays are opened up so that 
the plant roots are not strangled and the 
plant not starved for nourishment. 

For killing bud worms on corn in the 
low grounds, it is especially valuable. 

Fill out the coupon, and mail it to us 
for our booklet and free testing. outfit, 
which will show if your soil is acid. 


Lime’ has 





A. S. Lee & Sons Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va., Dept. B. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 
free testing outfit and booklet. 











N 


Richmond, Va. 





growing. 


to-day. 


SLATE’S Improved Gold 
Leaf Tobacco Pays Best 


Good methods, skill in cultivation, careful worming 
and care in the barn after curing, amount to little if the 
tobacco seed are not selected with care! 


Slate’s Improved Gold Leaf Tobacco Seed are seed 
that you can rely upon. t 
are lacking in germinating power—leaves the vital seed 

Our Improved Gold Leaf will increase your tobacco yield per acre, and 


produce more wrappers of good color and weight than any other variety now 
These plants grow large and hardy with long silky leaf. 


Many other varieties are described in our free catalogue. 
We supply 75% of the tobacco seed sold. 
bn our Hyco Tobacco Farm. Don’t take chances with your crop by plant- 
ing doubtful seed, but write for our catalogue and prices. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 


Box 11, SOUTH BOSTON, VA. : Ti 





Our process takes out seed that 


Write for it 
They are bred right here 








LivINcstoNSSEEDS 


Help to make better gardens. They reward 
planter’s efforts with tasty vegetables and 
charming flowers. Work in the garden be-§ 
comes a pleasure shrough resulta ob-#B 
tained with our selected strains. 





5 FINE VEGETABLES 10c 


ities ae proven every 


eet, 


Superb Large 


Catalog Free 











—“18 Cent Cotton” 


I sold my upland long staple ‘‘Keen- 
an’’ cotton today, Dec. 7, at'18 cents. 
It is the best upland long staple cot- 
ton grown. Write me for particulars. 
Ww. B. LOWRANCE 
Columbia, South Carolina. 














92 Years of improvement. rite 
J.E. BUTTS, Ethelsville, Ala., R. 2. 


CORN 16c Per BUSHEL! 


That’s all it costs if you grow BUTTS GIANT CORN. 








i; Our. advertisers! are; guaranteed. 


We Will Send Grains of 












Free to Southern Farmers 


SM, Send name and address— we 

% will mail frce samples of the 

\\\ best yellow and white 
3 corn for the south, 





selected, cured, 
and tested by ua. 
Planted inali parts of the 
4 world where corn is grown. 

Seven lb pkg, either variety, enough for 
lacre prepaid to any address, for $1.00, Will 
increase your yield 60 percent. Large illus- 
trated catalog and special seed corn circular 
free. IOWA SEED CO. Dept. 46D: Ia. 





I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 
fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
: Over 700 illustrations of vege=- 
mas. tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
MWAY, Rockford, Illinois 


Premium Burley Seed 


Improved Stand Up White Burley. Long broad leaf, 
brightest and highest price grown. $1 0z., 4 oz. $3 Save 
this advertisement. eference F; $ Bank. « 


T.'W. MORGAN. Route 2; Owenton, Ky. 
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ONS Co., Ince., — 


GOLD SILVER © 
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PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








TOBACCO FARMERS SHOULD 
PLANT GOOD SEED. 





Good Seed Just as Necessary in To- 
bacco Growing as in Any Other 
Product of Farming. 


OOD seed are absolutely neces- 

sary to make a success of any 
crop. A fat, healthy seed which is 
full of vitality will often, under the 
most unfavorable conditions, produce 
a strong, healthy plant; while a 
weak, sickly seed cannot produce a 
desirable plant, even tho the condi- 
tions be ideal for its growth. Do 
you know that when you sow poor, 
light, imperfect seed, you are bring- 
ing many hours of hard work upon 
yourself? These poor seed produce 
weak, sickly plants, which die within 
a few hours after they are set out 
in the hill. All such as these must 
be replanted. You grumble about 
the flea bug, the grass, the weather, 
and many other things but your own 
folly, and so-called economy is the 
cause of your not being able to get 
a stand of tobacco. 

A strong seed produces a strong 
plant. A weak seed produces a weak 
plant. Don’t mix the two. Sow on- 
ly the seed with strong germinating 
power. You will find this by far the 
best and cheapest method of secur- 
ing a good stand of plants both in 
the bed and in the field. 

Now we want to be certain that 
we know weak seed when we see 
them. They are dry, shriveled, and 
light. Seed of this kind are to be 
found in every pod. You cannot 
avoid them by picking the heaviest 
pods. They must be taken out in 
the cleaning, and here is, where the 
work of an expert is required. No 
farmer can go to the necessary ex- 
pense of securing an apparatus for 
cleaning a dollar’s worth of seed 
each year. Two dollars will buy 
more than enough seed to plant the 
average crop. Is not the time and 
labor spent in saving your own seed 
worth more than that to you, espec- 
ially when you can get good seed for 
your money while your work se- 
cures you doubtful ones? Every 
seedsman of any note can supply you 
with these seed and will do so at 
@ very reasonable price. 


The farmers who grow tobacco are 
dependent upon this crop for their 
money. When it is a success they 
are ‘flushed’? with money. A fail- 
ure of the tobacco crop means scant 
clothing, poor food, and hard times 
in general. Yet many of us court 
failure at the very beginning of the 
crop. We think nothing of spend- 
ing $25 or $30 for clean grass seed, 
we never shell “‘nubbins’” for seed 
corn, we even wash our seed wheat, 
yet when it comes to buying seed for 
our money crop, we cannot afford 
even a dollar. But let me tell you, 
if you expect to reap the dollars 
hext year at marketing time, you 
must sow a few of them right now 
in pure, clean seed. 


No crop responds so readily to 
such a small outlay as does tobacco. 
What would $2 worth of grass seed 
amount to? How about corn, wheat, 
or oats? Yet is it not possible for 
the tobacco that can be grown from 
four ounces of seed to bring you 
more money than you have ever pos- 
sessed in your life. 

Don’t let the size of the expendi- 
ture make you careless, because it 
has great issues behind it. Person- 
ally, I believe that many farmers 
would give more attention to good 
tobacco seed but -for the fact that 
they seem to be such a small matter. 
But don’t let this be the case any 
longer. I hope to be with you thru 
the 1913 crop, and I want you to 
start right. It is time for you to 
sow your plant beds, but delay the 
sowing until you have secured some 
of the very best seed obtainable. Let 
us' choose as our motto this year, 


“Better tobacco at less expense,’’ and 
egin the crusade by using good, 
sound, reliable seed. R. R. S. 





COTTON WILT OR BLACK-ROOT. 


You Must Fight This Disease by 
Planting Resistant Varieties. 


OTTON wilt may well be classed 

as the most serious disease to 
which the-cotton plant is subject 
in the southeastern part of the 
Cotton Belt. It does not reduce the 
yield on nearly so many acres as do 
boll-rot (anthracnose) and rust 


that it is regarded as practicable to 
maintain almost a perfect stand of 
eotton of some wilt-resistant variety 
if cotton be grown every third year. 

To determine the best plants to 
occupy the land in the intervening 
years, we must remember that the 
germs of cotton wilt enter and kill 
the maximum number of. cotton 
plants in fields where the root-knot 
disease is also present. This latter 
disease is caused by the entry into 
the roots of very minute nematode 
worms, which cause swellings on the 
roots. Through these wounds the 
germs of black-root most readily 
enter the cotton root, whence they 
throw out growths that extend up- 
ward, finally stopping up the water- 








out constant study. 


to read and apply what he reads. 








THE MAN WHO READS HAS THE Best CHANCE OF SUCCESS. 


Take the dairyman for example: he cannot expect to succeed with- 


Anyone who must figure out rations, keep rec- 
ords, make tests, calculate percentages and profits, must know how 


date farmer is a reading farmer—holds good in any other line of work. 





The same fact—that the up-to- © 








which may occur in nearly all parts 
of the cotton-growing area. But on 
every acre where cotton wilt once at- 
tacks the crop this disease is certain 
to recur year -after year and to 
make impossible the maintenance of 
a stand’ of most. varieties of cotton. 

The well-known symptoms are the 
sudden wilting of the tender, young- 
er leaves @t the top of the plant or 
on the tip of one of the branches. 
The older leaves on the entire plant 
or on certain branches then wither 
and drop. The plant usually dies, 
but sometimes continues to live, but 
never matures its due share of bolls. 


There is no remedy for cotton 
wilt, but the treatment must be pre- 
ventive. To deal with this matter 
successfully the farmer should not 
only know the eause of the disease 
and the method by which the germ 
of cotton wilt is spread and by which 
it gains entrance to the plant, but 
he should also exercise forethought 
in planning rotations for the infect- 
ed fields on which he may desire in 
later years to grow cotton. 

The germ causing cotton wilt 
lives in the soil where it may re- 
tain its vitality for at least several 
years while cotton is kept out of the 
field. And yet the omission of cot- 
ton for two or three years greatly 
reduces the amount of the disease so 


carrying tubes within the stem, thus 
causing wilting of the leaves. 

From this it is evident that the 
fewer the nematode worms within 
the soil, the fewer the wounds on 
the roots of the cotton plants and 
hence the smaller the number of 
cotton plants into which the wilt 
germ is able to gain entrance. 

It has been repeatedly shown that 
the best way to fight cotton wilt is 
by fighting its carrier—the nema- 
tode worms. Fortunately these can 
be starved out of the soil by ex- 
cluding for two years all plants on 
the roots of which nematode worms 
can multiply. Among the plants to 
be avoided on fields where both cot- 
ton wilt and root-knot occur are 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane, all va- 
rieties of cowpeas except Iron and 
Brabham, all true clovers including 
crimson, all vetches, soybeans, and 
indeed practically all leguminous or 
soil-improving plants, except those 
named below. Not only should such 
crops be avoided, but any weeds 
having succulent roots on which ne- 
matode worms may multiply, should 
be kept down. 

Among the plants which may be 
grown without danger of harboring 
nematodes and thus indirectly in- 
creasing the amount of black-root 
or future cotton crops are the fol- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


lowing: Corn, oats and all the oth- 
er small grains; sorghum, German 
millet, crab and most other grasses, 
the Iron and Brabham varieties of 
cowpeas, peanuts, beggar weed, and 
Florida pursley, usually called Flor- 
ida clover. By growing these crops 
for two years and then every third 
year planting a wilt-resistant variety 
of cotton there will be practically 
no plants killed by black-root. 
J. F. DUGGAR. 





“In Which Direction Should Fur- 
rows Run?” 


F COURSE they should run on a 

level where land is any ways 
rolling. But on land nearly level 
intended for cotton rows should run 
north and south. I will give my 
reasons. 

If I were going to hang out clothes 
to dry in the sun I would stretch the 
clothes line north and south to get 
the side of the clothes exposed to the 
sunshine and winds. Wind blows 
generally from the west, and clothes 
dry faster on a north and south line. 

If I were to lay a stick of wood be- 
fore the fire to dry I would not put 
one end toward the fire and the other 
away from the fire, but would lay 
the wet wood so the heat would 
strike the sides, and turn the wood 
over to dry. 

Now, in early spring we want the 
ground to dry early, and the wind 
and sunshine will have far greater 
drying surface on a log or a row 
lying north and south than on one 
lying east and west. To get cotton 
started early on level lands is a con- 
sideration worth striving for. And 
I am writing about lands level or 
nearly level now. 

Now just as these lands in north 
and south rows dry out and warm up 
earlier in the spring, they will be 
warmer and dryer all the summer. 
This is a big consideration. For it 
is a well known fact that hills beat 
bottoms making cotton two to one 
when they are equally fertile. And 
the more nearly we can give our bot- 
toms hill conditions the easier they 
are worked and they make more 
cotton. 

Again, cotton is a sun plant after 
maturity, and rows running north 
and south let in sunshine better and 
the cotton opens better and will not 
rot so bad after it opens, as the 
ground will be dryer, as well as the 
entire plant. 

Again, I hold the eminent pro- 
fessor wrong in theory when he says 
“cabbage plants may be better pro- 
tected set on the south side of a fur- 
Tow running east and west.” I think 
experience will show the converse is 
true. The first frost we had last fall 
I went into my garden before sun- 
rise, carrying water fresh from the 
well in a sprinkling pot and washed 
off frost from a few turnips. These 
leaves all died, and all the rest un- 
hurt. Sweet potatoe vines on the west 
of my house where sun did not shine 
until 9 o’clock, were living after sev- 
eral frosts, when all others had been 
killed at first frost. 

Now, it seems sudden changes af- 
fect plants more than the degree. 
Because a whole hillside facing the 
South is warm and protects vege- 
tation is no reason why vegetation 
can be protected by planting on the 
north side of a row running east and 
west. 
whole hill warms up and dries out. 

. WwW. A. WADSWORTH. 

Prattville, Ala. 


Editorial Comment:—When rapid 
thawing and freezing is the cause of 
trouble, and it frequently is, then the 
plants will be better on the north 
side of a furrow; but if extremes of 
cold are to be avoided then on the 
south side of the furrow will give 
better protection than the north side 
and the bottom of an open furrow 
better than either. 

Moreover, it is not always best to 
treat crops in a way that will give 
the best conditions at one period of 





In the case of the former, the 
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their growth without regard to other 
periods. For instance, early-planted 
crops may do better for a time on a 
ridge, but if they must withstand the 
changed conditions of later in the 
season, to plant on the level may 
give the best results in-the end. 

The statement that cabbage plants 
on the south side of a furrow will re- 
ceive protection is true as regards 
extreme cold, but may have been an 
error as regards ability to withstand 
winter changes, for there is some evi- 
dence to show that the north side is 
better, and still more evidence that 
in an open furrow is better than 
either. 

But for summer crops we see no 
reason for changing our statement 
that ‘“‘ the lay of the land and its 
tendency to wash might easily out- 
weigh” other considerations. 





Composting Does Not Usually Pay 


CORRESPONDENT wants’ to 

know if cow manure may be 
used instead of horse manure in mak- 
ing a compost; if ground phosphate 
rock, containing 30 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, can be profitably used, 
and if: dead ‘“‘sedge grass,’’ leaves 
and woods mold would be suitable to 
go in the compost. 


We do not believe that it pays to 
compost such materials for staple 
field crops. For truck crops, where 
well-rotted manure is needed, and 
the returns from the crop are large, 
it may pay, but for field crops the 
cost for labor is too great for the 
benefits received. Of course, a good 
eompost makes excellent fertilizer 
and it may pay better to go to all the 
expense and trouble required to com- 
post these materials rather than al- 
low them to go unused, but it is 
pretty certain that if these materi- 
als are put on the land direct and in- 
corporated with the top soil, more 
good will be obtained at less expense 
for labor. 


Answering the questions asked, it 
may be stated that cow manure may 
be substituted for horse manure, and, 
as it is less likely to fire-fang, prob- 
ably there is less danger of loss of 
nitrogen. As to whether the cow 
manure will be as good as the horse 
manure will depend on what each 
kind of animal is fed, and the amount 
and kind of bedding used. Asa rule, 
horse manure is some better than 
cow manure, but this would not ap- 
ply when the cattle were fed largely 
on cottonseed meal. 


Ground phosphate rock may be 
used in composts to advantage, as 
practically all our soils need phos- 
phoric acid. It is a question as to 
whether it is better than acid phos- 
phate, even for this purpose; for it 
is likely to be put on soils deficient 
in humus, and will then become 
available very slowly. If used at 
all, in this section, it should be 
put on land well filled with humus, 
or mixed with stable manure, as is 
proposed in this case. Of course, more 
phosphoric acid is obtained for $1 
in ground rock than in acid phos- 
phate; but the phosphoric acid in 
the ground rock becomes available 
more slowly and unless it is put on 
land rich in humus or a large quan- 
tity is applied and the user can af- 
ford to wait for it to become avail- 
able, it will usually pay better to 
use acid phosphate, which can be 
used by the crops at once. 


If the sedge grass, leaves, etc., 
are used for bedding, or if they can 
be obtained cheaply, they may be 
worth the handling; but dead sedge 
grass will be of little value except 
for the humus it will form. 


All these materials» will be worth 
most the sooner they are incorporated 
with the soil, and if they are to be 
used, the least handling the better, 
unless they can be used as bedding 
to absorb and hold the liquid ma- 
nure, which contains half the plant 
foods in the manure made by ani- 
mals. 


Corn Made for Fifteen Cents a Bushel 


N GLENVIEW Farm we have just 

finished harvesting a field of 
corn, which contains 12 acres, and 
produced 800 bushels of corn. 

An exact account was kept of the 
labor from turning the ground to} 
putting it in the crib, and for the 800 
bushels of corn it cost $120, includ- 
ing $5 per acre rent, but not count- 
ing anything for the fertility remov- 
ed from the soil. 

The field was in grass pasture last 
year, and was turned with three 
mules, about 12 inches deep, during 
the winter, and was cultivated thoro- 
ly before planting. On account of 
the rainy weather, was late getting 
it planted and after planting could 
not cultivate properly because of 
rain, which continued until the mid- 
dle of August. Part of the field was 
drowned out on account of an excess 
of water, but it is now drained good 
with draintile. 

If it had not been such a rainy 
season, the field would have produc- 
ed 1,000 bushels, but perhaps at a 
greater cost, because of additional 
cultivation. The variety of corn was 
Boone County White and was planted 
44 inches wide and 18 inches in the 
Tow. 

There is never any corn sold off 
the farm, unless for seed, but fed 
mostly with digester tankage to a 
pure-bred herd of Berkshire hogs, 
that are sold for breéding stock. 

This field has not had anything 
sold off, but have fed hogs and sheep 
on it. 

We follow the teachings of the 
greatest farm paper, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, and feed everything 
grown: on the farm, and also pur- 
chase great amounts to feed to ped- 
igreed stock. 

There are other fields on the farm 
more fertile, but this one is described 
because of making corn at 15 cents 
per bushel. 

FOX BROTHERS. 

Sevierville, Tenn. 





Save the Leaves. 


N a late paper I notice a subscriber 
asks about leaves as a source ot 
humus and fertilizer. If he has live- 
stock of any kind and the leaves are 
near at hand, I think it will pay well 
to put the leaves under the stock for 
bedding. Over three-fourth of the 
nitrogen in the food eaten by stock 
is voided in the liquid excreta. The 
leaves, furnishing a great expanse of 
surface, would take up a large 
amount of moisture and retain the 
nitrogen largely. 

At the same time leaves add some 
humus, a little potash, and improve 
heavy soils mechanically. I have a 
garden of stiff clay soil where I plant- 
ed artichokes. About all the fertil- 
izer they have had was to mulch the 
soil two or three times with leaves 
that drifted up against the fence 
from shade trees near by, also with 
leaves and grass pulled out from 
among them once in July. 

The soil is mellow and friable, and 
the artichokes grew six to eight feet 
high and gave a splendid yield. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 





Don’t Sow Grass Seed by Hand. 


WING to the small amount of 

grains and grass seeds which 
were formerly sowed in the South, 
the small Southern farmer has not 
purchased grain or seed drills ex- 
tensively and sows these seeds large- 
ly by hand. 

For the sowing of grass and clover 
seeds there are small hand seeders, 
such. as the Cahoon, which are in- 
valuable. The sowing is done quick- 
ly and evenly and since these seeders 















I have given the farm. 
ers of this country and 
Canada their first and 
only tractor that is really 
proctical for ferms of 
and 300 acres. 
t did this 3 years ago, 
after a youre — 

designi ngines. 
although this is my 4th 
a Tractor mak- 
Th, er, it is t the first season 
have ever done any ad- 

i - y ms speak of. 












’ to handle a nation- 
M. F. BATES wide demand, I publicly 
announce the Bates All-Steel Tractor. 


My Specialty—Building Tractors 
for Medium-Sizéd Farms 

Other Tractor manufacturers have used their 
money and brains to build big, heavy tractors 
for large farms. That alone has kept them busy. 
None have ever made a serious attempt to bui d 
a tractor ight enough, simplic enough and = 
expensive Spoosh for men on farms of 160, 200, 
240, 320 and 640 acr 

T have done just t the opposite. I havespecial- 
ized on the smaller tractor, leaving the large 


ones alone. 

With the result that I have perfected a tractor 
that pulls as much as 16 big horses, yet weighs 
6,000 to 8,000 pounds less than any ovner. of the 
same power. I did this by using high-grade 
steel, instead of common iron 

Think what a saving of power “and fuel to have 
8 to 4 tons less dead wll to pull! 

a this tractor will work any place that a 

.. With its tens weight = and wide 
drivere, it does not p the You can 
harrow with it, do jour discing, seeding and 
Pg = “tenes is only one o: "ite many use- 

‘eatu 


You Can Get Into The 
Fence Corners - 


With my direct-connected plowing outfit, you 
can turn square corners. Can get r ight up 
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big vier Poaea en nein ‘a bl: 
oubly-o; e ne, oubly- 
protected. m ; working 





a losod, rod 
Gor ieee geerhes 
feed oiling system, fuel tank 
conveniently located, doubly- 











The Bates All-Steel Tractor 


efficient cooling arra: 
1t — to A gear driven from bot sides: 4 

sliding, positive clutch trans- ‘clutch, no 5 ali rol- 
mission, gears always in mesh, 
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A New Deal 
An Farm Tracto 











into the nan of ree — ae don’t have 
to_use horses to finis: 

Nor do you needa Yay +Phe ver han- 
dies the plows without getting off. "Yorthe 
plow F nepon is parallel with and connected 
with © engine any ree There’s no heavy 
lifting. All operating levers are within a radius 
of 12 inches. 

No matter how rough or smooth or what kind 
of soil, or what condition the soil is in, youcan 
plow it with * Bates tractor if it can be 
plowed at a 

ht Gedive acres is the usual day’s = 
ing with the Bates. And no man eversaw - 
er, better work. 

The plow carriage can be instantly detathed 
and the tractor can be put to work at any of 
the hundred and one jobs that a powerful en- 
gine does on the farm. 


As to the Price 


Even though I use first quality steel at Ic per 
1b. as against others who use common iron at 3c 
mye b., my price is very reasonable. In fact, it 


ow. 

That’s because I make tractors only, and 
only tractors of one size, This gives me utmost 
economy in factory operation. 

ys ino per machine is less, too, than others. 
popular price as_very important in 

the selling of any product. Hence, my decision 
to maintain a low price. 


Get My Free Catalog 


It is neither fair to you nor to me to judge a 
machine of such re entirely by these 
brief facts. I want_you to see some large pic- 
tures of it and read what men now using the 
B say about it. Then, when you have seen 
what a —— tractor it is, iE will tell you 
the alge | and t I prom you, will prove 

9 


y latest catalog. It is 
free. Write today and y you'll get it by next mail. 


M. F. BATES 
BATES TRACTOR CO. 


115 Bates Street, LANSING, MICH. 
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Crushed 


Your Land 


limed land. 
proof. Get this. 


Grow big crops 
such as are harvested 
on Western irrigated lands. 
Ground Limestone puts the soil into con- 
dition for bumper harvests. 
an abundance of limestone on your own farm. 
can crush it as fine as sand at a cost of 65 cents a ton. Think 
of it. You never heard of fertilizer so cheap. Geta 


Wheeling Fi 


and make your own supply. Also do crushing for 
-) and for road building. There is a big field here. ‘The Wheeling 
crushes any kind of stone and will pay for itself in short order. 
A steel-built machige—three times as strong as cast iron, yet 


much lighter in weight. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
We will also send you a booklet showing how crops are increased on 
It is an eye-opener, and every statement is backed by 
Write today. 
WHEELING MOLD AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
125 Raymond Street, Wheeling, W.Va. 


haslatcumepele 
Grind It 


Your- 


self 
Freed Crusher 


ur neighbors 


You probably ae 


Runs on 6 H. P. 
















other. 





Cheapest Because Best 


2B best is always the cheapest. 


is the one best and that it does cut cotton and 
corn stalks better, cleaner and closer than any 
A postal will bring you proof. 


THE JNO. A. McKAY MFG. CO., 


You know by experience Ahat the 


Let us prove to you that the 


DUNN, N. C. 














are cheap, one need not have much 
seeding to do to justify the purchase 
of one. 





I think your paper is the best combina- 
tion and cleanest paper I have ever read. 
Every issue inspires one to not only do 
better farming, but to higher aims in life. 
I encourage my children to read it each 
week.—L. R. Brunson, Cleora, 8. C. 


in your mouth. 


4 Af 


THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TO: 
section of North Carolina. ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 

“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc. Winston-Salem, N. C, 











TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
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Have Your Seed-Grain 
Cleaned and Graded 


Now that farmers everywhere 


ding their Seed 5 


rain, the question is, 
it done Beete easiest and cheapest. 


ak eed you pay, except the $1 
. iN sbere And by Novem- 


Nee pervOURCHATIA} 
mCampbell AVE MORE THAN PAID 
| Xd ENTIRE COST in INCREASED CROPS, 

hen you'll havea“Chatham”to work FREE 
for you the rest of your life. 


Your Dollar Returned 
if you want it. I don’t want your dollar or want 
7 to keep my ‘‘Chatham”’ unless it pleases you. 
f, after a 30-day test, you are not satisfied, return 
the methine at my expense and I will send back 
olla 


A Machine That Fits Your Farm 

After 40 yéars’ experience, I know every grain 
and noxious weed grown in America. I know the 
section where each one grows. I know every grain 
and weed that grows on your farm. Experience 
has shown that a Grain Grader and Cleaner 
should have special equipment for the particular 
farming section to which it goes. For example, I 
send an entirely different®equipment of screens, 
riddles and gangs to Maine from what I send to 
California. In fact, there are scarcely 2 states in 
the U. 8. to which I send the same equipment. Thus 
you get the exact and _ proper outfit to handle the 

rains and weed seed that grow on your farm. 

oudon't have to pay for a lot of extras for which 
you have no use, 


Extra Screens and Riddles Free 
In case you want more or different screens, just 
write me and I willsend themfree. Nota penny 
would I ask for extra screens and riddles. ’ 
also have a Free Service Department which 
will separate, clean and grade FREE any mixture 
yousendin. If you’ve got some impurity in your 








ow to get F 


A 


The CHATHAM 


Grain Grader and Cleaner 


grain that you cannot get rid of, don’t get discour- 
aged. Write me. 
Handles all Small Grain and Grass Seed 
My 1913 Chatham handles over 70 seed 
mixtures—wheat, oats, peas, beans,corn, bar- 
ley, flax, clover, timothy,etc. Takes cockle 
wild oats, tame oats and smut from se 
wheat; any mixture from flax; buckhorn 
from clover; sortscorn fordrop planter. Re- 
moves foul weed seed and allsunken, cracked 
or sickly grains. Takes out all dust, dirt and 
chaff. It is also a bully chaffer. andies 
60 bushels grain per hour. Gas power or 
hand power. Easiest running millon earth. 


Special Corn-Sorting Attachment 

Last year I added a Corn-Sorting Attachment, 
which grades corn so that a round or edge drop 
planter drops the right number of grains in $8 
out of every 100 hills (in repeated tests at State 
Agricultural Collees). Same planters, loaded with 
ungraded corn, muke only 65out of 100 perfect hills. 
In two months I shipped to Iowa farmers alone 
4,000 machines with Cord: Sorting Attachments. 
Try my Special Corn-Sorting Attachment. Ji wiil 
increase your corn crop amazingly ! 


Postal Brings My New Book 
on Seed Selection. Every chapter is highly 
practical and exceedingly interesting. It shows 
an easy, simple way to get rid of any weed on your 
farm; how to separate any mixture of grains—in 
short, how to get perfect grain for sowing, feeding 
or marketing. Send postal today and_receive hy 
next mail my new Book free. Address Dept. » 





MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Detroit, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn. 











An instructive 64-page 
illustrated catalogue 
Brimful of what you want to know 
about getting bigger, better results from the 
soil—shows the labor-lightening, time-saving 
features of Planet Jr tonls—the most economical and 
efficient agricultural implemenis ever invented. 


Fully guaranteed. 


Planet Jr 


Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel Hoe, Culti- 


vator, 


w sows seed accurately and works quickly, easily, thor- 


oughly. Wonderful all-round garden tool and money-saver. 


Planet Jr Double Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, Plow and Rake 
works both sides of plants thoroughly and rapidly at one passage, 
until crops are 20 inches high. This fine tool has indestructible 


steel frame and steel leaf-lifters. 
Send postal 


today for the catalogue! 64 bie helpful pages. 


It illustrates over 55 tools for all kinds of farm and 
garden work. Doit now! 


S L ALLEN & CO 


Box 1108A 
Philadelphia (4: 


ZT 






















under thd roughest kind of usage. 


Guaranteed five years. 





When you buy a “Waterloo Boy’’ 
Gasoline Engine you’re Safe. 


You take no chance. There is never a bit 
of uncertainty. You get an engine that you 
can depend on, alwaysand absolutely. You 
getan engine that will always do what you 


3 want done, the way you wantit and when 


you want it. 


“Waterloo Boy” Engines never fail. They always answer the calland toe the mark. They 
do all sorts of work. They are economical to buy and cheapto run. They are simple. They 
are powerful. They do not get outof order. They are safe. They wear long and stand up 


Designed right and built right from the right materials by expert men in a $500,000 factory. 
Write today for our big, free illustrated catalog fully describing 
all the sizesand models. Ask your implement dealer about them. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO., South. Lock Drawer 206B. Salisbury, N. C. 





















will not supply you, 


CAHOON' SEED SOWER 


¥™ Has the only discharger scientifically constructed to scatter seed evenly in front 
of operator and not against his person. Y 

this to be the simplest, most accurate and durable broadcast sower made. Sows 
all grain or grass séed. Made entircly of steel, iron, brass and heavy can- 
vas. Wide breastplate makes it the easiest to carry. Needed on every 
farm. Some alfalfa ranches have a dozen. Complete directions in English, 
French, German and Spanish. Sent prepaid in the U. S. for $4.00 if dealer 


ears of use all over the world prove 


Order today, for it is warranted to give satisfaction. 
ven seeding brings good reaping.’’ 


GOODELL COMPANY, 18 Main Street, Antrim, N. H. 














Capacity 
4M to 

30M Per 
day 








Built especially to saw lumber better and quicker than any other 
mill, and to last longer, the lightest running, fastest cutting, easy to 
handle, durable and satisfactory. Has variable belt feed works, the 
best ever invented, steel head blocks, bottom and top dogs, spring re- 
. ceder, taper knees, wire cable drive. in fact everything that will add 
to efficiency and durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planersand Matchers, Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston;Salem, N. C. 


Write for Catalog 52 
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How Much Should a Man Do in a 
Day, and What Should It Cost? 


T IS evident from the letter of Mr. 

Edw. Thompson, or’ Mississippi, 
that there is no uniform wage in the 
Cotton Belt for field laborers. The 
price he offers for job work is ridic- 
ulously low, and here in our county 
would have to be doubled or trebled. 
I find a need for uniform prices, at 
least in one’s own section, and in a 
tabulated form for easy reference. 
There should also be a table of what 
one should expect in a day’s work, 
from wages paid in all farm work. 
I think I have a good farm library, 
but none of the books enlighten me 
on the important items outlined be- 
low. 

I want to pay good wages for 
work properly done. However, after 
traveling over the North and West, 
with eyes open, I have decided that 
we in the South, both on farm and 
in factory, pay higher for what we 
get than elsewhere, considering the 
quality,—that is, here in the Pied- 
mont section of North Carolina. 

Now if you consider it worth the 
while, I suggest that you publish 
the questions I give herewith, leav- 
ing blank spaces sufficient to give a 
full reply. Locate in your valuable 
paper at a place easily detachable, 
and ask planters of good judgment 
to fill in carefully and return to you. 
You should keep each State, and pub- 
lish separately if there is any great 
difference. Such information handed 
us shortly will assist much in out- 
lining work for 1913. 

B. L. UMBERGER. °* 

Concord, N. C. 


Editorial Comment:—wWe give only 
part of the questions submitted by 
Mr. Umberger which include: 

What should one man accomplish in one 
days’ work (12 hours to the day) at the 
following employments? 

Plowing stubble with average two-horse 


team and plow, ...... acres. 
Plowing out cotton rows with average two- 
horse team and plow, ...... acres 


re . 

Harrowing stubble, full width, eight-disk 
MOLTOWs 03. acres. 

Harrowing plowed ground with iron-tooth 
MEMETOW,. s.s.00 acres. 

Bedding ground for cotton, ...... acres. 

Planting corn with planter and distrib- 
0) eres acres. 

Plowing corn with cultivator, ..... acres, 

Hoeing corn, if in average condition, 
reer acres. 

Hoeing cotton, if in average condition, 
ea piers acres. 

Cutting corn by hand, ...... acres. 

Cutting corn by harvester, 

Side-harrowing cotton, ...... acres. 

Mowing meadow with average team, 
aeres. 

Harvesting 
acres. 

Shucking corn, pulled and piled, 
bushels. 

Milking and feeding cows 
DOF GBS) «6 cuss head. 

Hauling wood (one cord at a load) one 
Mille per Gay ...... loads. 

Ditching meadows (ditch three feet wide, 
two feet deep) ...... rods. 


wheat with reaper, 


(how many 


Ascertain a fair wage for the following 
work: 

Plowing one acre stubble (two horses and 
plow furnished), $....... 

Plowing one acre stubble (furnish plow 
and horses), $....... 

Preparing one acre for planting corn, $... 

Planting one acre with corn planter and 
fertilizer, $.....- 

Plowing one acre with corn cultivator, 
Poceccce 

Hoeing one acre corn, average conditions, 

Cutting one acre corn by hand, and prop- 
erly shocking, $....... 

Side-harrowing one acre cotton, $....... 

Hoeing one acre cotton, $....... 

Mowing one acre meadow, furnishing team 
and machine, §........ 

Harvesting one acre wheat, furnishing 
team and machine, $....... 


This might be interesting informa- 
tion if it were possible to give it, but 
we do not believe it is. Take the 
first question, for example. On two 
level fields, plowing each the same 
depth, the difference in soil texture 
might easily make a difference of 20 
per cent in the work one could do in 
a day. The moisture in the ground 
might make as much difference in 
the same field at different times. Less 
land could be plowed ft a rolling 
field than in a level one; much less 
in a stumpy or rocky field than ina 
clean one; considerably less in a 
small field, other things being equal, 
than in a large one. 


Of course, an average might be 


approximated from all these differ- 
ent conditions; but that would tell 
the farmer very little about his par- 
ticular problems. 

The same variety of circumstances 
must be taken into account in an- 
swering any of the other questions 
Mr. Umberger submits, and when the 
question of cost is reached, the dif- 
ficulties of reaching an average are 
greater, and the value of this average 
as applied by the farmer to his own 
farm would be less. 

We shall be glad, however, to have 
readers answer these questions, an- 
swers from experience being prefer- 
able to estimates. 





Another Pian for Working Poor 
Tenants. 


SEE IN The Progressive Farmer 
of November 30, a plan by Mr. 

Ed. W. Thompson, in which he pro- 
poses to furnish his tenants next 
year. 

I can’t see how his tenants can 
live on what he plans to give them, 
owing to the high price of provisions, 
saying nothing of clothes, doctor 
bills, ete. My opinion is that his 
tenant would throw up his crop at 
the worst season of the year. My 
plan to work a poor tenant is, to pay 
him $7 per acre to break, plant and 
lay-off, and then pay him 50 cents 
per hundred to pick the cotton. An 
average man and his wife will work 
15 acres in cotton. 

That Will COsSt, MG6).6s.ic SOLOS 
Cost to pick seven bales...... 56 
yinning,. hauling, ete. ...6.<.. 80 
Mule rent, feed, tools, etc...... 60 
Land rent, at $7 per acre..... 105 





TOtAl COBU. c6 6.65 wile, Re eas OO 
Sell the seven bales and the seed 
syayalie, 33 $495 

OF ied Rusheeeee- Ceuerect ihe tes: ost: 
with cotton and seed on the basis of 
$60 a bale and $20 per ton for seed. 

With this contract there is a liv- 
ing in it for the tenants, and they 
will not throw up the crop. Then, 
too, we can hurry the picking in the 
good picking season. 

G. D. TURNER. 

Helena, Ark. 





Farmers Must Get Selling Profits as 
Well as Growing Profits. 


RGANIZATIONS, as yoy all know, 

have been wonderfully success- 
ful in the fruit and truck crops. The 
most noted example, of course, is the 
California Citrus Growers Exchange, 
thru which at the present time prac- 
tically 50,000 carloads of citrus 
fruits are being marketed annually 
with greater ease and with greater 
profit than were 10,000 or 15,000 
cars in the days when there was no 
organization or co-operation. The 
benefits of community organization 
relate not only to the marketing of 
the product, but also to production, 
and in the case of cotton, to 
ginning, and even compressing, as 
such an organization could well af- 
ford to purchase and install a gin 
compress. 

The co-operative grain elevators 
of the Northwestern States offer an- 
other good example of the profits and 
advantages of farmers conducting 
their business. I have been tok 
that the co-operative elevator at Au- 
rora, South Dakota, in 1910 handled 
over a million bushels of the farm- 
ers’ wheat. 

Farmers simply must learn more 
about business and business methods 
and conduct their own business—not 
leaving it and the profits that accrue 
from it to non-productive outsiders. 
—Charles J. Brand, United. States 
Department of Agriculture. 





Have just read the Christmas Progressive 
Farmer, and wish to compliment you upon 
it It is a pleasure to read a clean paper 
such as’ The Progressive Farmer.—J.: M 
Burgess, Clemson College, S. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE: 











1531 Cans of Tomatoes From One- 
Tenth of an Acre. 


ISS Arie Hovater, a girl living 

six miles in the country from 
Russellville, Alabama, joined the 
Tomato Club during the season of 
1912, as a result 
of the _ interest 
which was taken 
in her and the 
other girls by the 
teacher in her 
school. 

I visited her 
plot and learned 
that she had 400 

- temato plants, all. 
MISS HOVATER. healthy, vigorous, 
fine-growing plants. She had them 
four feet apart each way, and had a 
large stake driven down by each one. 
As the plants grew they were tied up 
to these stakes and the suckers prun- 
ed off until the time the plants had 
reached some height, when she 
ceased the pruning. When the 
vines reached the top of the tall 
stakes they kept growing and fell 
over, like running plants do. Miss 
Hevater then took some smooth 
wire, stretching it from post to post 
all over the patch, so that the plants 
might run over it in much the same 
way the vines do on a Scuppernong 
arbor. The plants continued to bear 
until frost. As a matter of fact, the 
frost killed quite a number of green 
tomatoes, that would otherwise have 
ripened in a short while. 

Miss Arie canned with a little out- 
fit, which she purchased from the 
Meridian Farm Canning Machine 
Company, at a cost of $5.75. <Ae- 
cording to her report she canned to- 
matoes every other morning. Her 
report shows that she spent for 





Rent OO TARE. 6.5 Sse Gs $ 1.00 
Preparation of seed-bed..... 1.09 
WR IIORNS ~ ee s ak ates ee e .50 
Manure and fertilizer....... 2.75 
GuPELVACIO ois sts bce Wicd safe 2.50 
Cans, labels and supplies.... 39.00 
Canning work and gathering.. 7.00 


CORMIER OUR. ose ee ned 5.75 





Total 


This $59.50 is the amount she ex- 
pended on her tomato plot and in- 
cludes all expenses. 

She put up 1,531 No. 3 cans. This 
is the largest number of No. 3 cans 
on record put up from one-tenth of 
an acre of ground. In addition to 
this the family ate quite a lot of the 
fruit as it was ripening, gave the 
neighbors some, and Miss Arie put 
up some catchup, preserves, pickles 
and other things which are not in- 
cluded in her report. 

At ten cents per can Miss Hovater’s 
profit on her one-tenth acre of to- 
matoes would be $93.60. 

L. N. DUNCAN. 
Special Agent. 





Three Winter Friends. 


AIR-WEATHER friends are all 

right until dark days come, but 
who wouldn’t prefer one who is a 
friend both in fair and stormy 
weather? Our song birds leave us, 
thru no fault of theirs, for protec- 
tion and food in a warmer climate, 
yet we have a tenderer feeling for 
those that brave the cold to stay 
with us. 


If we could name our favorites of 
our winter bird neighbors, perhaps 
many of us would put the titmice 
and nuthatches first. They are so 
tiny, yet so brave and cheerful. They 
pay—many times over—for their 
winter food supply. Shall we with- 
hold it when bleak days come? 

There are only two of the tit- 
mouse family—the blackcapped, or 
chickadee, and the crested. Children 
all like the cheery ‘‘chickadee-dee’”’ 
of the blackcapped, and a near ap- 
proach to the jolly singer will often 
reveal him, in eompany with his 
cousin, crested: tomtit; and the white- 
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~~. What kind of music 
rele you like best? 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 


ced 


Your kind of music is yours to enjoy in all its 


beauty with a Victor-Victrola in your home. 
Your kind of music—the kind you like best—sung and played as you 
have probably never heard it before. 
Your kind of music perfectly rendered by the world’s greatest artists 
whenever you wish to hear it. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play your favorite music— 
band or orchestra selections, sacred music, old-time ballads, popular or comic songs, 
grand opera arias, instrumental solos, minstrel or 
descriptive specialties, or whatever your choice may 
be—and thereby clearly demonstrate to you the-won- 


derful Victor-Victrola. 


There’s a Victor-Victrola for you—$15, $25, $40, $50, $75, 
$100, $150, $200—and easy terms can be arranged with your 
dealer if desired. Write today for the handsome illustrated 


Victor catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., itn and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 

Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 

the combination. Thereis no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


y Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times). 





New Victor Records are on sale 


at all dealers on the 28th of each month, 


Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 








breasted nuthatch, at. their gymnas- 
tics. How busy they are, and how 
jolly and social! The titmice flit- 
ting here and there singing as they 
hunt for insects, or clinging to 
leaves or twigs—back downward—to 
show their activity, then darting,like 
a flash, to another tree to begin all 
over again. The nuthatches run- 
ning up trees, and coming down head 
first, till you are dizzy watching 
them. 

If you are not sure-you have found 
the three liveliest acrobats of the 
woods, Iook for these markings: A 
little brownish-gray bird with a 
black cap, white collar, dirty white 
vest, pale rusty-brown on sides, with 
white-edged gray wings and tail— 
this is chickadee. His cousin tomtit 
is dainty and trim, with a high 
pointed crest. Ash-gray above; 
darkest on wings and tail. Under 
parts light gray. The white breasted 
nuthateh is slate-color on _ back, 
wings edged with black that fades to 
brown. Tail feathers brownish 
black, with white bars. Sides of 
head and underneath white, shading 
to reddish under the tail. Top of 
head and nape of neck black. Bill 
longer than head. 

These descriptions are taken part- 
ly from Neltje Blanehan’s “Bird 
Neighbors,” and are so accurate that 
no one ean mistake the birds. 

Make their acquaintance if you 
haven’t already, and you will see fun 
in feathers, that would brighten the 
darkest day. Your hospitality will 
be an open sesame to their friend- 
ship, so establish a feeding station 
when the first snow falls. 

MILDRED TATE WELLS. 





We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems @irect by mail Write us, and we'll do 
our best to ,help: you. 


Do You Want to Know More 
About Birds ? 


OW WOULD you like, Farmer 

Boy and Farmer Girl, to know 
more about the birds in your neigh- 
borhood? 


The Editor very greatly regrets 
that when he was growing up on a 
Southern farm, there was no one in 
the neighborhood to teach him the 
names of ajl the common kinds of 
birds, so that he could know them all 
by sight and by their song. Every 
farm boy and girl ought to know all 
the common birds both ways. 


Now if you are interested in know- 
img about birds, here’s a chance for 
you. The following official announce- 
ment has just been made: 


‘Fifty thousand dollars is at 
the disposal of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies 
to be used during the school 
year of 1912-1913 in aiding 
teachers and pupils to push the 
work of.bird study in the 
schools. 

In expending this fund the 
Association plans to provide the 
teachers, without expense to 
them, a number of publications 
on bird study, including a com- 
plimentary subscription for one 
year to the beautiful magazine 
Bird-Lore the usual cost of 
which is one dollar. Drawings 
made for the purpose by the 
best artists in America, and also 
leaflets discussing the habits 
and activities of the birds, and 
an Audubon button, are sup- 
plied upon receipt of a _ fee 
whieh is merely nominal, and 
which does not cover one-half 
the cost of publication:.’”’ ' 


You see that your teacher could 
get a good deal of matter free and 
still more at very little cost. Take 
this notice to your teacher tomorrow, 
and say that you would like to find 
out more about the birds in your 
community, and would like to get 
this help. 


All teachers interested are invited 
to write to the address given below, 
and make request for sample pic- 
tures, buttons and literature, all of 
which will be gladly furnished upon 
application. Correspondence should 
be addressed to T. Gilbert Pearson, 
Secretary, 1974 Broadway, New York 
City. 





Work Together. 
“T will not work wth Mr. Pen,’’ 
Said Mr. Ink, one day; 
“Nor I with with you,’’ said Mr. Pen. 
And so each went his way. 


Said Mr. Pen, ‘‘Today, I think, 
A letter I will write.” 

Alas! he could not make a mark 
Upon the paper, white. 


Said Mr. Ink, “I think I’ll write 
A story, now, why not? 

But, tho he worked both long and hard 
He only made a blot. 


Then Mr. Pen and Mr. Ink 
Said, ‘‘We have foolish been; 

Hereafter we'll together work, 
Right now, we will begin.” 


Now ‘we can all a lesson learn, 
From this short tale, I guess. 
For “work together,” is the rule, 
If we would have success. 
—Farmer’s Wife. 





Willing to Take a Chance. 


The burly prisoner,stood unabashed before 
the judge. It was his first time in a court 
and before a jury, says a writer in the 
Argonaut. “Prisoner at the bar,” asked 
the clerk, “do you wish to challenge any 
of the jury?” 

The prisoner looked them over carefully 
and with -a skilled eye. 

“Well,” he replied, “I’m not exactly wot 
you calls in trainin’ but I guess I could 
stand. a round er two with that old geezer 
in the corner.” |. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








WAS IT I? WAS IT I? 





HAVE shut my little sister in from life and light 

| (For a rose, for a ribbon, for a wreath across my hair), 
I have made her restless feet still until the night, 

Locked from sweets of summer and from wild spring air: 
I who ranged the meadow-lands, free from sun to sun, 

Free to sing :and pull the buds and watch the far wings fly, 
I have bound my sister till her playing-time is done— 

Oh, my little sister, was it I?—-was it I? 


I have robbed my sister of her day of maidenhood 
(For a robe, for a feather, for a trinket’s restless spark), 
Shut from Love till dusk shall fall, how shall she know good, 
What shall she pass scatheless thru the sinlit dark? 
I who could be innocent, J who could be gay, 
I who could have love and mirth before the light went by, 
I have put my sister in her mating-time away— 
Sister, my young sister—was it I?——was it I? 


I have robbed my sister of the lips against her breast 
(For a coin, for the wearing of my children’s lace and lawn), 
Feet that pace beside the loom, hands that cannot rest: 
How can she know motherhood, whose strength is gone? 
I who took no heed of her, starved and labor-worn, 
I against whose placid heart my sleepy gold-heads lie, 
Round my path they cry to me, little souls unbopn— 


God of Life—Creator! It was I! 


It was I! 


—Margaret Widdermer in McClure’s Magazine. 





MAKE EACH DAY WORTH WHILE. 





Don’t Go Thru Life Planning to Win Happiness After Awhile— 
Let Love, Play, Work, Laughter, Beauty and Reverence Join in 
the Right Proportion in Each Days’s Work. 


HE message in the above head- 
ing is one The Progressive 
Farmer would like to carry 
this week to every reader, young or 
old, man or woman, boy or girl. Well 
does Henry van Dyke make his re- 
vived Izaak Walton say: ‘You shall 
take pleasure in the time while you 
are seeking, even tho you gbtain not 
immediately that which you seek; 
for the purpose of a journey is not 
only to arrive at the goal, but also 
to find enjoyment by the way.”’ 

But what especially reminds us of 
this utterance is a notable and force- 
ful recent article on ‘“‘The Postpone- 
ment of Life,’’ by Dr. Frank Crane, 
the well-known Congregational lead- 
er. In his article Dr. Crane says: 

‘Many of us are like the boy tak- 
ing a ‘run and jump,’ who ran so 
fast that he couldn’t jump. We 
spend so much time and strength 
getting ready to enjoy ourselves that 
we never enjoy ourselves at all. We 
are like business men who break 
down brain, nerves and body accum- 
ulating a fortune wherewith to take 
their ease, and when they are at 
last ready to play they discover that 
they have lost the knack of it. Ev- 
ery day should be full orbed. It 
should have its own piece of heaven. 
When you go to bed at night you 
ought to be able to look back over 
the time you have spent since rising 
and view that 16 hours or so as an 
experience complete in itself. 

“With too many of us today is a 
fevered compromise, a makeshift, 
something we have got thru with we 
know not how, something to be for- 
gotten as soon as possible. It is to- 
morrow, and tomorrow, and tomor- 
row; and so life becomes ‘a tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
and signifying nothing.’ 

“We have no joy but of a sort 
reaching for joy; no satisfaction but 
expectance; no comfort but hope. 

“Would it not be better to give 
each day some kind of finish, as a 
good workman perfects each orna- 
ment of the temple? 

“Every day has possibilities for 
the perfect exercise of life’s func- 
tions. Emerson said, ‘Every day is 
a day of doom.’ 

“Here are a few hints: 

“First, remember that the one 
thing that has most to do with mak- 
ing life worth living is love. Let no 
day pass without some expression of 
affection. 

“Don’t postpone play. No day 
ought to go by without some mo- 


ments of diversion. Play a game. 
Have a bit of chat with your neigh- 
bor. Do something useless each 
day, lest you become an enemy to the 
human race. 

“Don’t postpone physical exercise. 
It is not the occasional spurt of ac- 
tivity but the daily turn that counts 
in buttressing health and avoiding 
flabbiness. 

“Don’t postpone mental gymnas- 
tics. No mind should go a whole day 
without sweating over some knotty 
problem, some book hard to read, 
some genuine, solid thinking. 

“Don’t postpone beauty. The best 
known soul food is admiration. Find 
today some cloud or flower or pic- 
ture or face that warms you. Drop 
in at the picture gallery, or, at least, 
pause a moment at the art dealer’s 
gallery. Never go to sleep without 


having seen some beautiful thing 
since the last sleep. 
“Don’t postpone work. Produce 


something useful, something of dis- 
tinct value to the world, and, if pos- 
sible, something the world is willing 
to pay for. The sanest thing any 
person can do is work, and for wages. 


“Don’t postpone laughter. A day 
without one good laugh is a bad day. 
No drug you can take, and no belief 
you can embrace, and no religious 
fad or new thought can do so much 
for your health of soul and body as a 
real,” hearty laugh, from the boots 
up. 
“And don’t postpone reverence. 
All about you every day of your life 
are the sky above and the earth be- 
neath and human hearts around, and 
in them are deep, great mysteries, 
quite beyond understanding. Realize 
this today. The noblest thoughts 
and feelings have ever come to us 
from the Infinite. It is the Infinite, 
if we let it into our minds daily, that 
keeps us from growing petty, ego- 
tistic, pessimistic, and otherwise be- 
coming unpleasant bodies. 

“Now, isn’t one day with a dash 
of all these ingredients a pretty good 
affair in itself? Think of it! A lit- 
tle love, a little play, a little bodily 
and mental exertion, a little beauty, 
a little work, a little laughter, a lit- 
tle wonder—what is that but a whole 
life in a nutshell? 

“Live, as the carpenter might say, 
by the day and not by the job. 

“For, after all, life is too much 
for any of us; but a day—vwell, we 
might manage that, perhaps if we 
would.”’ 


A TRAVELING RURAL LIBRARY 


Does it Not Whet Your Appetite For 
Such a Service. 
OME months ago Prof. Louis R. 
Wilson of the University of North 
Carolina wrote an article for us on 
the influence of the-traveling rural 
libfary, and showed that it might be 
a great boon to country life and pro- 
gress. We should like for every 
Progressive Farmer reader to get in- 
terested in this subject and make 
such libraries general and help. In 
the main these traveling libraries are 
miniature general libraries. 

They contain literature, history, 
travel, fiction, biography, science, do- 
mestic economy, agriculture, chil- 
dren’s books, ete. Prof. Wilson sends 
us the following collection—taken 
at random from the handbook of col- 
lections operated in Indiana—as an 
illustration of the nature of the col- 
lections. This special one is intend- 
ed primarily for a rural community 
and is as follows: 

Agriculture—Principles of Agri- 
culture, Bailey. Soils, How to Handle 
and Improve Them, Fletcher; Garden 
Making, Bailey; Feeds and Feeding, 
Henry; Farm Poultry, Watson; Milk 


and its Products, Wing; Manual of 
Corn, Shamel; Animal Breeding, 
Shaw. 


Domestic Science—Household Ec- 
onomics, Campbell; Care of a House, 
Clark; House Drainage and Sanitary 
Plumbing, Gehrard; Liberal Living 
upon Narrow Means, Herrick; Till 
the Doctor Comes, Hope & Kydd; 
Preventable 


Disease, Hutchinson; 
Century Book of Mothers, Yale & 
Pollak; Food and its Functions, 
Knight. 


Fiction—Tale of Two Cities, Dick- 
ens; Tom Sawyer, Twain; Kidnap- 
ped, Stevenson; Red Rock, Page; 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 
Fox; Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
Wiggin; Call of the Wild, London; 
Kim, Kipling. 

Non-Fiction—Russian Advance, 
Beveridge; Happiness, Hilty; Making 
of an American, Riis; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Woodberry; Bismarck, 
Headlam; Century of Science; Poems. 
Field: Holland and _ its People, 
Amicis 

Juvenile—Two Years Before the 
Mast, Dana; Treasure Island, Stev- 
enson; Bird Life, Chapman; Our 
Little Canadian Cousin, MacDonald; 
Forest Neighbors, Hulbert; Two Boys 
in the Blue Ridge, Robins; Knights 
of the Round Table, Frost; True 
Story Book, Lang. 





Improve Neighborhood by Improv- 
ing Home Life. 


N IDEAL neighborhood without 

any objectionable features from 
an outsider’s viewpoint is harder to 
locate (when we really get in earn- 
est) than a casual observer might 
suppose. There are very few, if any 
neighborhoods that are satisfactory 
to all that live in them. One cause is 
that each of the families that com- 
pose the neighborhood has and does 
resolve itself into a little kingdom of 
its own. So the neighborhood has 
necessarily to be made up using 
these segregated kingdoms or units 
to build one neighborhood kingdom 
or unit. Since the family kingdom 
or unit begins with its king and 
queen, their rule must be complete 
and absolute and their subjects un- 
reservedly loyal, each child contin- 
ually contributing something to make 
the others happy. Also the father 
and mother (king and queen) con- 
tinually planning and developing 
something that will keep their sub- 
jects (children) happy, then they will 
love their kingdom (home), then the 
whole kingdom (family) will freely 
contribute all that is needed for the 
continual advancement of the family 
kingdom. 

You may ask where this family 
lives, well it should live at your 
house. 

So the neighborhood must have 
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its leaders and the people must be 
loyal. Call the community together 
if you cannot decide how large or 
small your community or neighbor- 
hood is; use your schoolhouse for a 
central point and have a_= gen- 
eral discussion using for your sub- 
ject the word loyal. Bring out the 
meaning in its broadest sense. This 
will serve as the first application to 
eradicate a disease that we are all 
suffering more or less with. This 
disease is as fatal to neighborhood 
development as hookworm is_ to 
individual physical development. 
Strange as it may seem those that 
have it worst don’t know they are 
affected at all. Still it does more 
harm, retards neighborhood better- 
ment socially and religiously more 
than all other hindering elements 
combined. Oh, its dreadful! It is 
known by the name of selfishness 
and prejudice. 

Meet at the schoolhouse twice a 
month with the idea that you owe 
your neighborhood your time, talent 
and some money and you must pay 
it, not that the neighborhood owes 
you anything, for it is a very rare 
thing that a neighborhood ever owes 
an individual. Provide wholesome 
enjoyment and pastime for t 
young (if you don’t the devil will). 

J. O. THORNTON. 

Plattsburg, Miss. 





Tell the Child a Story. 


. mother, while you are so 
busy making Johnny and Sue 
warm clothing, and cooking tea- 
cakes and sweet potatoes, can’t you 
“wedge in’’ a little story-telling while 
you work? I suspect their minds 
would relish this dessert just as their 
bodies like the tea-cakes. 

We require a lot of different foods 
for these complex minds and souls 
of ours, just as our bodies require a 
variety. And our minds and souls 
like appetizing foods as much as d@ 
our bodies. You can’t cook just 
meat and bread, nor even pies and 
cake ‘“‘just so’’ without the season- 
ings and flavorings. 

I know a housemother whose 
greatest fault in cooking is to for- 
get to season. She will expend much 
time and labor in preparing an ap- 
petizing meal, and then prevent the 
meal being appetizing by forgetting 
to season the food. The turnips are 
flat, the sliced potatoes have no su- 
gar, the greens lack salt, and so on. 

I know another mother who tells 
her children continuously what to do 
and not to do. It goes somewhat 
like this: “Johnny clean your feet; 
“Mary, why did you neglect to brush 
your teeth?” ‘‘Alice, why did you 
go by Mary Jones’ instead of coming 
home immediately when I sent you 
to the store?”’ 

I find the telling of stories to point 
a moral, especially if the “point of 
the moral” is concealed—effective in 
correcting faults. Suppose Johnny’s 
mother would tell him she knew a 
little gentleman who always cleaned 
his shoes, and tell Mary the sadly- 
true tale of the aches and pains of 
Sally Brown, who neglected her teeth 
—and the age-old tale of Red Riding 
Hood to a small child who loiters. 
The effect is good. 

Some object to stories possessing 
imagination, which invests them with 
experiences that could not be literal- 
ly truthful, but I know from exper- 
ience that the child’s mental vision 
interprets this imaginative quality 
aright to his moral nature, and the 
result is wholesome, if the story be 
strictly moral in the sense of calling 
right right, and wrong, wrong. 

Any story that depicts the pun- 
ishment of evil and the reward of 
good, is moral. While a story, how- 
ever nicely phrased, that points the 
villain out as a good character, and 
clothes the evil-doer with virtues he 


could never possess, gives him 
the faith and confidence of his fel- 
low men, which he, as evil, could 


never enjoy in actual life. 
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fe HAVE the best neighbors in the world,” said an intelligent farmer who AS GOO ) 
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. Another source of unhappiness and vexation among my neighbors ey Geta NEW HOME and the sewing machine question will be settled for life. Sold by 
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38 pathy. home, also about barns or granaries. a 
“Still another cause for low spirits among some of my neighbors is the lack This will be found equally as good op Be Our Representative! 
5 of diversion—the depressing monotony of their lives. Every home should have | and effectual—and always ready at Jona Bites soe ee 

Re > : - " _ , —madeto y ex- 
: games, and entertaining books, a piano or other musical instruments, and pretty, hand—as the high-priced fire extin- act measure, from your choice of 
y enlivening pictures; attractive homes where the neighbors, young and old, may guishers sold for more than ten cloth and styles. bio 2s Secon 
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1e beautiful stories of the Bible, tho I HAVE se ay. Woe ee 8 \every town, making prices so low, 

@ think the baby is scarcely ever too : er na rig ge lhe Your Profits So Big 

3 Th lots of darning and patching —con fidential terms so liberal—thatwe 

). young to tell many of them to. € ‘ _ a an explain them only in a Jetter. No 

‘child interest is aroused, his mind to do—and I have found an easy oney orexperience required. Wewant 

ont k. and his moral nature “2Y Of doing it on any place, that I fe back you with our capital seuch jou ceeee: 
put to work, ; ; : can get at, with the sewing machine. ay cee Seren ae 

bent in the right direction by these. > BY as : BIG OUTFIT FREE. ° Jou want the 
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NE feature of The Progressive Farmer we 

haven’t said much about, but which ought to 
be of interest to every ‘woman, is found in Pro- 
fessor Massey’s suggestions about flower-growing. 
If your wife is missing these, call her attention 
to them. 





ON’T fail to notice that we have now begun 

the policy of printing ‘“‘Ten Suggestions for 
the Livestock Owner’ in the first issue of each 
month. If you missed these “Suggestions” in last 
week’s issue, you missed just about the best thing 
in the paper. 





T IS time for you to see about getting your boy 

enrolled in the Corn Club work this year, and 
your girl in the Tomato Club work. Ask your 
County Superintendent of Schools if he is going 
to have these clubs organized in your county this 
year, and if not, why not? 





ID you read Mr. Hart’s story in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer about how the drag help- 
sd him make a good road of a bad road? Every- 
body who tries the drag finds it the greatest good 
roads maker, cost considered, that has ever been 
invented. Why not stir up your neighborhood 
about it and get good roads instead of bad for 
your own use? 





UR 1912 Index will be ready within.a week or 

two and we shall be glad to send a copy 
to any reader who will let us know that he 
wishes one. You will make a great mistake if 
you do not keep a file of your papers this year, 
for with such a file, the annual index and a cheap 
binder, you can have one of the most useful refer- 
ence books on farm topics that you could obtain 
anywhere. 





FARMERS’ Union reader writes us: “‘Can you 

put me in totch with some rice grower from 
whom our Union can buy direct at a living price?”’ 
Farmers who have rice, apples, honey, syrup, or 
almost any kind of farm product that other farm- 
ers buy, can often make prompt and profitable 
sales by putting an advertisement in our Farmers’ 
Exchange. Simply say what you have to offer and 
what price you ask; and if the price is reasonable, 
it will be easy to get orders. 





OU are not going to try to get along without 

an incubator this year are you? If you have 
never had one, think about it this way: What’s 
the use of having ten hens stopped from laying in 
order to get ten dozen eggs hatched—and waste 
feed on them while they are setting—when one 
incubator would hatch the eggs for you without 
any cost for feeding it, amd let the hens be laying 
while it did the work? Like many another labor- 
saving convenience, a good incubator will soon 
pay for itself. 





E MUST again warn our readers against going 

into co-operative creameries, canning fac- 
tories, etc., merely on the advice of promoters, 
who have outfits to sell. Get the advice of your 
State Department of Agriculture as to whether 
there is supply enough to make these enterprises 
@ success, and also as to whether or not the price 
asked for the outfit is reasonable. We heard re- 
cently of one co-operative creamery which a slick- 
tongued promoter sold before the people were 
ready for it, with the result that stock, for which 
$100 was paid in is now selling at $7.50 a share. 





NE thing you will have to watch in your next 
Legislature,” a lawyer remarked to us the 
other day, “is this: seeing that the Torrens sys- 
tem is coming anyhow, a number of lawyers will 
join in supporting the bill, but will then insist on 
excessive fees for registering Torrens titles.’’ This 
is a timely warning and one to which our farmers 
should give attention. We must get the Torrens 
system, and we must get it on the right basis. 
“Get your land titles right in the South,’’ Prof. 
John Lee Coulter, of the Census Bureau remarked 


to us the other day, ‘and you can get money 
easily around 5 per cent.’’ 





OSEPH BARRETT, an eleven-year-old boy of 

Lee County, Miss., can produce a hog at a cost 
of 3.06 cents per pound, live weight, and still 
Mississippi farmers and farmers in other Southern 
States, claim there is no money in hogs at seven 
and eight cents a pound. Young Barrett was not 
too old to learn, and no prejudice against informa- 
tion about farming obtained from others prevent- 
ed him from taking advantage of the facts which 
had been learned by others about the feeding of 
hogs. It is also probable that he was not so far 
“above his business’ that he could not give the 
pig his personal attention. 





NE of the best jobs any farmer can do at this 
season of the year is to take off the old 
wooden shingles which make his house a fire-trap, 
and substitute metal roofing, or rubber roofing. 
Even in our cities where the best fire protection is 
provided, very few home-owners are willing to 
risk wooden shihgles on their buildings; and in 
the country, where it is almost impossible to stop 
a fire once it gets started, there is all the more 
need for using some other kind of roof. And it 
will pay to put it on before the high winds of 
March add new dangers to the kindling-wood you 
now have on your housetop. 





E CAN never catch up with the Yankee farm- 

ers making money until we begin saving 
time, labor, and expense as they do. They are all 
the time inyenting some new labor-saving tool or 
piece of machinery, or buying some such thing the 
other fellow has invented. We must do likewise 
if we wish to prosper as they do. Two,- three,- 
and four-horse plows, stump-pullers, manure 
spreaders, the best planters and harrows and rid- 
ing cultivators, wheat harvesters, and corn binders 
——these are the things that make the Western 
farmer, rich, because they enable him to run his 
brain with two,*three, five or ten-horse power in- 
stead of one-horse power. 








E HAVE stated plainly several times that we 

are now paying for all articles published, but 
that we do not pay until the month after publica- 
tion. At the end of each month the editorial office 
makes out the list of articles used and amount 
due each contributor. This list is then turned 
over to the Business Department, which makes 
out the checks or the credit certificates. One im- 
patient contributor wrote three times in less than 
a month about a $2 article, and then didn’t get 
his money a bit earlier than he would have done 
had he kept quiet. If your letter is published in 
December, say, and you don’t get pay for it in 
January, write us; but please be patient that long. 





“Circuit Breeding” Association. 


M. Hays, discusses what he calls ‘Circuit 

Breeding,” in a recent issue of the American 
Breeders’ Magazine, and the plan he” outlines 
could, it seems to us, be worked out in many lo- 
calities to great advantage. 

The plan is briefly for ten to twenty breeders 
living in the same or adjoining counties to join 
together in an association working in harmony 
with their Experiment Station and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The breeders 
select a representative in the ‘‘circuit council,’’ or 
board of control, the Experiment Station one, and 
the Department one. The breeders agree each to 
keep a herd of animals of a breed and quality to 
be approved by the council. The two public in- 
stitutions pay the salary and expenses of & super- 
intendent who keeps records, makes tests, etc. 
Each herd is divided into two classes, the best 
animals being reserved for use, or for sale to 
other members of the circuit only; the others be- 
ing for sale to outsiders. 

It will be seen that the purpose of the plan is 
to provide high-grade foundation stock from which 
members of the community, as well as others, can 
secure the animals needed in their breeding op- 
erations. 


A SSISTANT Secretary of Agriculture, Willis 


Two such associations are now at work—one 
in Minnesota, where Shorthorn cattle are being 
bred; the other in North Dakota where a group 
of German farmers in the semi-arid regions are 
breeding Holsteins. Mr. Hays says that Tennes- 
see breeders are thinking of applying the plans to 
the production of mules; and interest in it is be- 
ing shown in other sections. 
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A modification of the scheme to suit loeal con- 
ditions ought to be of immense value in many 
Southern counties, and we shall be glad to hear 
of any efforts made in this branch of practical 
and much-needed co-operation. 





We Must Take a Fresh Grip on First 
Principles. 


T CANNOT be too often said, or too strongly 
stressed, that before there is any marked ad- 
vance in Southern agriculture, there must be 

a truer conception of a few of the fundamentals 
of good farming. 


Too many farmers imagine that the important 
things about farming are mere matters of detail 
—that if a man knows how to plow and hoe, to 
break a mule and milk a cow, to adjust a mowing 
machine and build a fence, he is prepared to farm. 
Too many think that these are the main things 
the boy needs to learn when he studies agricul- 
ture; that it is the first business of the farm paper 
to tell its readers how to do these things; in short, 
that the good farmer is the man who knows how 
to do well the different kinds of work necessary 
to run a farm. 


This is a very wrong idea. It is important te 
know these things, of course, and unfortunately, 
many farmers do not know how to do properly 
many of the common tasks of the farm; but there 
is not where our great trouble lies. 

The great trouble with Southern farming is, 
that we have forgotten the underlying principles 


of successful farming. We do not value as we 


~ should the basic facts upon which any permanent 


system of agriculture must rest. 


There will, for example, soon be any number 
of careless, inefficient plowmen at work in South- 
ern fields, and they should be taught to do better 
work; but no matter how well a man can handle 
a plow, if he thinks that he can break the same 
piece of land and put it in cotton year after year, 
he is going to work, harm by his plowing. 

No matter how well the dairyman can milk, if 
he cannot tell whether or not the cow he milks is 
paying for her feed and his time, he is not likely 
to make his milking profitable. 

So it is, thru the whole list.. The big elemental 
facts ‘are the things that need first consideration, 
are the things in. which we are most deficient. 
We forget that when we make poor land, we are 
surely making hardship for ourselves and our 
children. We forget—especially when the price 
of cotton goes up—that any single-crop system of 
farming is bound to result in poor land. We im- 
agine that it is a small thing to drop out a legume 
crop from our rotation, because we may get a 
little more money this year from corn or some 
other crop. We overlook the fact that every 
crop takes plant food from outsoil and that we 
must return this plant food if we would not ex- 
haust the land. We do not consider that the 
galled places, and the bush patches and the 
swampy strips add to the cost of cultivating the 
fields they mar. We try to think that in some 
way we can make up for the soil and the plant 
food that the winter rains take away from our 
land. 

So when we come to our livestock, we forget 
that the poor cow, the non-laying hen, the idle 
mule are making us poorer every day we keep 
them. We do not consider that, unless we know 
how to feed, we are wasting, all winter long, 
what we worked all summer te make. We fail 
to see.that when the manure heats or washes 
away, it is just the same as if dollars were burned 
or thrown into the river. 

Farmers of the South, we need, first of all, and 
most of all, to renew our acquaintance with the 
fundamentals of our business. We have, many of 
us, lost our bearings. 

Men call themselves farmers—and carelessly 
let their lands wash away! Men talk of progress 
—and the fertilizer bills increase faster than crop 
production! 

The details of farm work must remain com- 
paratively unimportant while such conditions con- 
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tinue. Until we learn to farm so as to conserve 
and increase the fertility of our soils; until well 
planned farm rotations succeed haphazard crop- 
ping; until it is recognized that livestock raising 
is an essential part of permanent agriculture; 
until fertilizers are bought for what they contain 
and not for what they are called; until the fact 
that fertilizers alone will not keep the soil pro- 
ductive is realized; until farmers know good farm 
animals from poor, and breed and feed to pro- 
duce good animals; until it is clearly seen that 
the farmer’s productive ability is in direct pro- 
portion to the power he can use in his work— 
until we have fixed these facts firmly in our minds 
and made them rules for our everyday conduct, 
the South will lag behind other farming sections. 

Let every reader of The Progressive Farmer in 
this beginning of a new year resolve that he will 
keep ever in view the fact that the only good 
farming is that which adds to the richness of the 
soil as well as to the wealth of the farmer, and 
that any system of farming which does not look 
to the crops and the profits of future years as 
well as of the present year, is poor farming. 
Whenever he loses sight of this landmark, he is 
treaditig in dangerous paths and inviting ultimate 
disaster. 





$5 Per Horse a Year for Papers; $5 Per 
Horse a Year for Books. 





HERE is one fact that cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, and that is, that while you 
want to make your neighborhood a reading 

neighborhood, it must be the right sort of reading. 
A semi-weekly or tri-weekly edition of some city 
daily, its news columns ‘filled with stories of sui- 
cides and murders and scandals and railroad 
wrecks and criminal trials, and its advertising 
columns filled with shameless announcements of 
patent medicine fakirs, whiskey distillers and 
quack doctors—such a paper won’t help you at 
all. Nor will a cheap monthly, with sensational 
stories and fortune-telling articles and fraudulent 
‘free’? advertisements in unlimited number. 


You must spend some money to get the best 
local paper, the best farm paper, the best political 
and church papers, the best magazines, even if 
they do cost more—the clean, wholesome, wide- 
awake, ably-edited papers that stand for progress, 
for improvement, and for high ideals. 


In fact, in this plan to make your neighborhood 
a reading neighborhood—as we are emphasizing 
on page 1—the very first idea to get rid of, is 
that you must have ‘“‘cheap”’ reading matter. 

We never can make the South what it ought to 
be, you never can make your neighborhood what 
it ought to be, until the farmers get rid of this 
idea that their minds are not worth feeding. A 
man has got to believe in himself more than that, 
must have more respect for himself, more respect 
for his brain and his mind, before he can amount 
to anything. He must believe that his own mind 
and his children’s minds deserve the best intel- 
lectual food he can find—and plenty of it. He 
wouldn’t let his children go with two meals a day 
when they need three. Why, then, should he 
compel them to get along with only an occasional 
monthly or semi-monthly feast of intellectual 
food instead of seeing to it that the best papers 
to be had come to his home every week? 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down, but a 
reasonable minimum can be fixed, and we would 
say that no man is doing right by himself or his 
family if he spends less than $10 a year for papers, 
magazines and books for each horse he works— 
say $5 for papers and $5 for books for the one- 
horse farmer; $10 for papers and $10 for books 
for the two-horse farmer, etc., ete. 

Five dollars a year per horse for papers; $5 a 
year per horse for books—provided the right sort 
of papers and books were selected—would soon 
revolutionize the South and go far to dispel the 
ignorance that the inefficiency of our schools has 
cursed us with. No man who is not poor enough 
to starve his body is poor enough to starve his 
mind. 











““What’s The News?” 














Inauguration of the Parcels Post. 


OTHING else aroused so much interest in the 
N United States last week as the inauguration 
of the parcels post system. All over the 
country, merchants began advertising for orders 
to be shipped by parcels post; and all over the 
country, we hope, farmers began to take advant- 
age of the opportunity offered them for quick and 
cheap delivery of their products to city customers. 
Altho the present plan is not perfect by any means, 
it is certainly a great advantage over the old plan 
of depending upon express companies. The Lit- 
erary Digest prints the following table showing 
the cost of shippimg a one-pound or a ten-pound 
package by pareels post, as compared with cost of 
shipping by express im each different parcels zone: 


Comparisons of Rates. 


Parcels-post and express charges between New 
York and a city in each of the eight zones estab- 
lished by the new law. 





To send 1 lb. Pkg. | To send 10Ib. Pkg. 
Zone.| From NewYork to 





By Par- By By Par- By 
cels Post,| Express.|cels Post.| Express. 














Newark, N. J____- $0,05 $0.25 $0.32 $0.30 

Il } Philadelphia_-_--_- .06 25 -42 -40 
It | Bostan ....-.- 07 +25 52 55 
EV } DeWON. 2........- 08 25 62 -70 
© | Ge .09 25 -72 75 
VI | New Orleans-_-_-- 10 30 91 1.10 
VIT | Denver..........- A 30 1.01 1.35 
VUI | San Francisco__-- 12 30 1.20 1.50 














We are opposed to the present zone system be- 
cause it is confusing to a man who doesn’t know 
just how far his parcel is to go. Instead of a zone 
system based on distance in miles, there should be 
provision that, in a Southern State, for example, 
the rate on one’s own rural route should be so 
much; the rate to other places inside one’s own 
State so much; the rate in adjoining States so 
much; and then, say, the rate for the New Eng- 
land States so much; and the rate beyond the Mis- 
sissippi so much, etc. The rates would then be 
uniform by States, in each State, and any farmer 
could quickly figure out for himself what the post- 
age on a parcel would be—simply by knowing to 
what State it was going. 

Our farmers should join in a demand for sim- 
plifying the system in this fashion, and also for 
reducing the rates nearer to European parcels 
post rates. 


Wilson a Thorogoing Progressive. 


HATEVER doubts may have been enter- 
tained during the campaign as to the 
thoroness of Woodrow Wilson’s progres- 


. sive ideas, must have been dispelled by his con- 


duct since his election. Everything he has done 
has pointed unerringly to one inevftable conclu- 
sion—that he is going to stand as firm as the 
rock of Gibraltar for progressive ideas, and for 
the absolute breaking away of the Democratic 
Party from all alliances with the special interests, 
and that such Democratic leaders as are mere ma- 
chine politicians and not genuine progressives will 
have mighty little influence with the administra- 
tion. Senators of the Gorman or Bailey type are 
not getting much attention at Trenton, N. J. Take 
the Southern Senators who have been especially 
invited to conferences with the President-elect— 
Thomas P. Gore, Hoke Smith, Luke Lea, John 
Sharp Williams; they are all men of the progres- 
sive type, men who have absolutely no sympathy 
with a high tariff or a “pork barrel” tariff, or 
with the great moneyed interests. 

More evidence of the same sort accumulated 
when Woodrow Wilson made his trip into Vir- 
ginia about New Year’s. One of the most influen- 
tial and reliable dailies of America comments on 
Mr. Wilson’s failure to do ‘much mixing with the 
Ryan-Martin leaders’’ and the special attention he 
gave Speaker Richard Evelyn Byrd, who has been 
antagonizing the Martin organization and demand- 
ing ‘‘more complete State control and supervision 
of the big corporations that have ruled Virginia 
for years.’’ It continues: 


“There is, perhaps, no Southern State 
where the Democratic reactionaries are more 
strongly intrenched than Virginia. Thomas 
F. Ryan, the multimillionaire, whom Mr. 
Bryan tried to have expelled from the Bal- 
timore convention, lives there. Ryan is the 
financial power behind Mr. Martin, the senior 
United States Senator from Virginia, and the 
head of the State Democratic organization.”’ 


Unless all signs fail, Woodrow Wilson is going 
to be the people’s President. Apparently, alk that 
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is needed now is for the voters of America to 
watch their Senators and Representatives and see 
that they support the President in the progressive 
program he will advocate. Especially is this need- 
ed in the South, when we have’a, great number of 
Democratic leaders who are not in genuine sym- 
pathy with the new ideals of the party and the 
Nation. 





The Panama Canal. 


HE following expression from Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler expresses what is perhaps 
the prevailing sentiment among thoughtful 

Americans as to the much discussed Panama Canal 
situation. 


“T beg to say that the course of wisdom in 
regard to the Panama Canal tolls question is 
for the Congress of the United States to re- 
treat promptly from its unwise and indefen- 
sible action in voting an indirect subsidy (i.e., 
remission of Canal tolls): to a legalized mo- 
nopoly (i.e., coastwise shipping), by the re- 
peal of this provision of the act. 

“Should the Congress insist upon standing 
by this subsidizing of a monopoly in defiance 
not only of sound public policy but of our le- 
gal and moral international obligations, then 
we shall as a Nation be everlastingly dishon- 
ored if we decline to submit to an interna- 
tional court of arbitral justice for judicial de- 
termination, in accordance with principles of 
law and equity, the resulting difference be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain as 
to the interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty.” 





Other Matters of Interest. 


Ts conviction of Frank M. Ryan, and his 
thirty-one associates in the ‘‘dynamiting 
cases,” at Indianapolis, should go far to- 
ward putting a stop to violence in labor disputes. 
The proof against Ryan and his associates seemed 
to be overwhelming, and they were given peniten- 
tiary sentences ranging from one to seven years. 
The rights of the public have been disregarded by 
both labor organizations and combinations of 
capital, and it is high time for violence in labor 
disputes to be repressed with a strong hand, and 
for the right of arbitration by the Government to 
be enforced. When a labor union can be con- 
verted into an organization of destruction, the 
peril to the country is evident. It should be 
equally evident when any group of capitalists as- 
sumes to say that so long as they can get men to 
work for them, the State and the Nation have no 
business to insist that this labor is properly safe- 
guarded and paid a living wage. 
* * * 

Mr. Bayard Veiller, a successful New York 
playwright, is out in an interview declaring that, 
“Girls cannot live decently on the wages they get 
in department stores. I dare any department 
store owner in New York to print his average 
weekly wage to the women he employs.” Mr. 
Veiller says, as others have said before him, that 
the low wages paid girls who work is one of the 
great sources of vice and crime; and the condi- 
tions he describes extend to even the smaller 
cities. No farm girl should think of going to a 
city to earn her living, unless she is prepared for 
something better than a clerkship in a store. 

* * 

Peace negotiations between the Balkan States 
and Turkey proceed slowly. Turkey is resorting 
to her old policy of procrastination, evidently hop- 
ing to have the Powers intervene. As we goa to 
press news comes that the allies have given Tur- 
key twenty-four hours to accede to their demands, 
threatening a resumption of hostilities in case this 
is not done. 

*- * * 

Senator Jeffries Davis, of Arkansas, died sud- 

denly in Washington last week. 
»> * * 


Senator Bailey has resigned, his farewell speech 
being an attack upon the initiative and referen- 
dum. 





A Thought for the Week. 


HAVE long observed that those who win con- 
] spicuous success in life, especially in literary 

lines, are usually great readers in youth. 
What could be more natural? The growing boy 
eats a great deal; if his mind is always hungry, he 
will read a-good deal. I love to recall, and I love 
to tell students, that Thomas Carlyle went to Edin- 
burg University with the ambition to read all the 
books in the library, and actually began the task 
with the first alcove, first shelf. He soon found 
that he had undertaken the impossible, of course; 
but the very thought of it was proof that a new 
sort of youth had come to Edinburg.—Dr. Charles 
Forster Smith. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








THE SGRUB SIRE MUST GO—DO YOUR PART. 


Southern farming—a thing which will directly profit you and the 


"TP sone is one thing you can do this year to help the advance of 


country, and a thing which you cannot refrain from doing without 


loss to yourself and injury to the country. 


Of course, there are many 


things you can do to help the cause of better farming; but this one is so 
simple, so essential, so profitable that we must insist that you include it 


among your new year farming resolutions. 


imals to pure-bred sires only. 
It will pay you to do it. 


interest in a boar or a bull. 


It will help the cause for you to do it. 


as it needs few other things. 


Even if it is some extra ‘trouble; 
costs a little more; even if it becomes necessary for you 


You can breed your farm an- 


even if it 
to buy a part 


The South needs good livestock 


The only way to be sure that you will im- 


prove the quality of your livestoek is to breed to animals of known an- 


cestry and individual merit. 


Every improvement in the quality of your 


livestock makes stock husbandry more profitable and thus helps to better 


farming. 


kind. 


You injure the country when you assist scrub sires to perpetuate their 
We have too many unfit, purposeless, scrub animals now; and no 


matter how good the individual is, if he comes from unknown ancestors, 


he is not fit to breed to. 


To increase the number of scrub animals, is to 
work directly against agricultural advancement and general 


prosperity. 


If you own a scrub sire, kill him. If you have a fine-looking male of 


mixed blood, unsex him at once. 


And whatever else you do, refuse to 


breed any animal of yours to any except a pure-bred sire that has indi- 


viduality to guarantee his blood and blood to back up his 


merit. 


individual 





HOW HOG CHOLERA IS SPREAD. 


Many Ways by Which the Germs of 
the Disease Can Be Carried. 


N A RECENT issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, there is the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘‘Hog cholera germs 
are not carried by or thru the air to 
any appreciable extent.” 

I wish to submit my experience 
with hog cholera. 

About the middle of last March, I 
put a sow and four pigs in an oat 
pasture, which was not nearer than 
a quarter of a mile to any other hogs. 
The pigs were about six weeks old. 
The pasture was a small one, and di- 
vided into two parts. When oats 
were grazed from one part, the hogs 
were placed in the other part and the 
grazed one replanted. In addition 
to the green grazing of oats, crab- 
grass and peas, the hogs were fed 
corn and wheat shorts. They had 
plenty of fresh water, salt and wood 
ashes. They were thriving and in 
good condition when hog cholera 
broke out in the community, which 
I think was sometime in June. My 
pigs were so far from other hogs 
that I thought they would not take 
it. However, the sow showed symp- 
toms when the nearest hogs with 
cholera were over a mile distant. 
The pigs were removed from the pas- 
ture soon after the sow showed signs 
of the disease, but they all took it 
and died except one. The sow lived 
about a week after taking it. 

There was no chance for this hog 
to get the germs, except thru the 
shorts or the air. As the same grade 
of shorts, and shorts from the same 
shipment had been fed for some 


time without causing the cholera, 
and as there was no other means for 
carrying the germs to this hog except 
thru the air, I must believe that hog 
cholera germs are carried thru the 
air. B. R. RICHARDSON. 


Editorial Comment:—This letter 
deals with a subject of great and far- 
reaching importance, because on an 
understanding of the nature of such 
a disease as hog cholera, and the 
manner in which the infection may 
be spread, depends very largely our 
success in preventing it. This letter 
is also typical of how far the aver- 
age man comes from appreciating 
the different means by which hog 
cholera may be carried from one 
place to another. 

In the first place, the proof of the 
accuracy of our statement that ‘‘hog 
cholera germs are not carried by or 
thru the air to any appreciable ex- 
tent’? or for any considerable dis- 
tance is simple, but abundant. 

For instance, since the original ar- 
ticle was published the writer heard 
Dr. Paul Fisher, State Veterinarian 
of Ohio, relate facts which well illus- 
trate its accuracy. For years, the 
anti-cholera serum plant of Ohio has 
maintained a farm which is sur- 
rounded by farmers who also main- 
tain herds of hogs of varying num- 
bers. The serum farm has always 
maintained infected animals and lots 
and yet no case of cholera has oc- 
curred in the neighborhood except on 
one farm several miles away, owned 
or visited by the man who hauls the 
feed from the railway station to the 
serum farm. 


Such evidence could be produced 























BREED TO A SIRE OF THIS TYPE IF YOU WANT BEEF CATTLE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





A BULL LIKE 


THIS WILL 


SIRE GOOD DAIRY COWS. 





without limit if necessary; but as a 
matter of fact, our knowledge of the 
disease, and the nature of the infect- 
ive material are alone sufficient sup- 
port for the statement that cholera 
is not carried far or to any appre- 
ciable extent by the air. 

On the other hand, one familiar 
with the nature of the infecting ma- 
terial of such diseases as hog cholera 
need not go far to account for the 
introduction of the disease into Mr. 
Richardson’s herd, without attribut- 
ing its introduction to the passage of 
the virus thru the air. 

For instance, the disease was 
“over a mile distant’’; but none will 
deny the following: 

1. A man could have walked the 
distance from the infected locality 
to Mr. Richardson’s place and car- 
ried millions of germs on his shoes. 

2. A dog could have carried the 
germs about his mouth or feet if he 
had eaten or visited animals dead of 
cholera. 

38. Buzzards or any other 
could have done the same. 

In short, any one of a hundred 
things that might have been carried 
from the infected locality ‘‘more than 
a mile distant’? might have carried 
a hundred or a thousand times the 
number of germs necessary to infect 
a suceptible hog. 

Mr. Richardson must prove that 
it was not practicable for anything 
to have passed from the infected lo- 
cality to his lot before his case is of 
any force. and this is manifestly im- 
possible for him to do, unless his lot 
Was screened and locked, and noth- 
ing passed on to it from the outside. 
Under such conditions susceptible 
hogs have been kept free of disease 
with cholera hogs not 100 feet away. 
In short, distance is not the factor, 
but the probability or possibility of 
the infecting material being carried 
in some of the hundreds of ways in 
which it is known that such may be 
done. 

If we are to keep cholera out of 
the herd, we must look farther than 
the air in our efforts to prevent the 
introduction of the germs. It is true 
that hogs—sick hogs—are the com- 
mon means of carrying the disease, 
but every bird, dog, man, horse, wag- 
on or other animal or thing which 
leaves an infected farm is a source 
of danger to every other farm which 
may be visited, whether that farm 
be one or five miles away. 

When these facts are fully appre- 
ciated and our acts in accord there- 
with, the spread of cholera will be 
much less rapid and common. 


bird 





To Cure a Balky Horse. 


Y NEIGHBOR had a horse that 
would balk in the harness, and 
no amount of whipping or coaxing 
would cause him to move forward. 
One day he was having some trouble 
with him, when a Kentuckian came 
along and took in the situation. 
“Don’t whip, that horse,” said the 
man from Kentucky. ‘‘That will do 


no good for a balky horse. Have 
you a strap about so long?” extend- 
ing his hands at army length in op- 
posite directions to Indicate “the de- 
sired length. 

The man happened to have the 
strap about his wagon. The man 
from.Kentucky took the strap and 
held it close to the horse’s nose. Then 
pushing him to one side of the road, 
he fastened the strap to the animal's 
right foreleg, close up to his body; 
then throwing the loose end over his 
shoulder, raised his left forefoot and 
fastened it near the hoof, thus hold- 
ing the foot near his body. 

‘“‘Now, I'll have to go on, but you 
just let that horse stand there for 
half an hour,” said the Kentuckian, 
“and I’ll warrant you that he’ll move 
out.” 

The man did so, and when he took 
the strap away, the horse appeared 
glad enough to go. 

The third dose of the Kentuckian’s 
prescription has effected a complete 
cure. F. M. BEVERLY. 





Make the Scrub Calves Into Beef. 


OR several years we -sold our 

calves as soon as they were 
weaned. To keep them longer made 
the loss greater. I had never known 
a five or six-months-old calf butcher- 
ed, but I decided to try one and the 
first trial convinced me that it is the 
best way to use the mixed or Scrub 
calves. I give my calves a good start 
on milk. At a month old, place a lit- 
tle feed in a clean vesse] in the stall 
with them—any kind of mixed feed 
will do—and set a little water where 
they can learn to-drink. They soon 
learn to eat. I turn them out at 
night for exercise. By the time they 
are four months old they have learn- 
ed to eat enough to grow well with- 
out any milk, then they are weaned 
and given the run of a small patch 
with something to graze on. Peas, 
sheaf oats and shelled corn make a 
splendid combination for finishing 
the calf for beef. At six or seven 
months old they are ready for beef. 
I have a butcher to dress them and 
we have the very best beef. 

The flesh is solid like pork, and 
doesn’t cook away like grass-fed 
beef. I sell part of the fore quar- 
ters at just any price I will ask. I 
cut the hind quarters, after they are 
cold, into large slices thick enough 
for two slices of steak, fry a light 
brown on both sides, pack in stone 
jars and ‘cover with melted lard. 
This is kept till the bones are gone. 

Beef made in the way I have de- 
scribed, costs a plenty on account of 
the sorry stock we have, but selling 
the calves at from one to three dol- 
lars, and having nothing good to eat 
has looked bad to me for quite 
a while. MRS. JULIA RUSSELL. 

Winfield, Ala. 





The hog is a clean animal, or would be if 
he had a chance to be. _To confine hogs to 
some old filthy pen where they can have no 
chance to protect themselves against filth, 
is very uninet ta :the -hog,) and very poor 
economy.—F. S. White. 
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DRAFT MARES AND YOUNG 
“am, 


STOCK AT KANSAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE—THIS KIND SHOULD BE 


MORE COMMON IN THE SOUTH. 








Indianapolis, Indiana. 


All stock guaranteed. Stallions 
easy payments. 


P. 0. BOX 604 


CHARLES A. BAXTER, 


Imported and American Bred Per- 
cheron Stallions and Mares. 


Mares are cash. 
die the best and you will not be disap- 
pointed in what you buy from me. 





sold on 
I han- 








ani 











JERSEYS: 


Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s E t; E t 





patils. 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper's and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 


Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 ths. 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-!b., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


> 
headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 


of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
imported and American-bred cows. 


Calves out of 


Sows of 


Columbia, S. C. 
J 








BERKSHIRES. 


AARALRAAA AO RAPRPPPPSSSSPPALRPAALIIIIY 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Rexistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


KIMBALL FARM 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Is offering for fall delivery a superbly 
bred lot of Berkshire Pigs that represent 





the very best blood of the breed. Also 
Duroc-Jersey pigs of the finest type and 
breeding. Prices, $10 each, either kind, 


eight weeks old. Prices on bred gilts 
and young service boars on application. 








SHOW TYPE BERKSHIRES 
Katonahs Sambo, our famous herd boar with his sons 
and daughters were shown in the recent South Carolina 
State Fair in nine classes winning seven firsts, two 
seconds. Sambo wastfirst aged boar State, open and 
Championship classes, this being his third ive 


BERKSHIRES. 


ARR AQQOQOQOOOOOOO)™OOrrrm™. 


MAPLE 
LANE | 


Berkshires on Approval 


Our Berkshires have given such thorough satis- 
faction, that we are wi ling to have them stand en- 
tirely on their merits, and let you be the judge. 

All our breeding stock are splendid individuals and 
are almost entirely of the great Masterpiece, Pre- 
mier, Longfellow and Baron Duke SOth blood. 
There are no better in the State. 

We can ship you at once, subject to examination 
and approval, choice pigs, bred sows and service 
boars. Isn’t this fair? 

Write today for price and description. 

This ad. will not appear next week. 


D. E. EARHART, 


Bristow, Va. 


PAD 

















RIVERSIDE STOCK 
FARM 

| Registered Berk- 

shire pigs any age, 


8 weeks to 1 year old, 
| | and Jersey bulls. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


L. M. COOPER, Prop., Autryville, N. C. 

















_DUROC- JERSEYS. 


AARARARAADRRPRPDAAPPPALAAS 


_ HIGH-CLASS 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


Bred and for sale. Combining the 
blood lines of the best. Pigs and 
Bred Sows ready to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 

















DUROC BRED 
GILTS and SOWS 


of the highest quality and breeding from 
such families as Col. Ohio Chief, Cherry 














King’s Crimson Wonder, Again, Good E 
Nuff Again. Service boars, and pigs of 
all ages. Write for prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER & Bg egg 
Fayetteville, Tenn. . No. 1. 
Montrose Farm Registered DUROC-JER- 


SEYS—Unsurpassed breeding. Mature sows 
and gilts, bred for spring farrow. Young 
service boars. Beautiful two to four months 
pigs; pairs and trios, not akin. Prices rea- 
sonable. Jno. F. T. Anderson, Poindexter, Va. 
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CHESTER WHITES, 
An FR 
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There z* One Best 


Why lose profits breeding and 
toer weighed Aye tow ©, fee Cc 


= 
— adh pore po for i 


pair of our b nag 


0.1.C. HOGS 


on time and give agency to first applicant. 
¢ are 








m 

and th hbred swine ee J the 
world and hold the unparalleled record of 
having been established 47 years without 
losing a single hog by cholera or any 


FREE 


We want to mail you our free 
book, “The Hog from Bathto Sale” 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 

60 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


> Pure-bred pigs, all ages. Ser- 
0. I. C s. vice boars, bred gilts. Pairs 


ot 





no akin. Best of breeding. Prices very reason- 
able. OWEN BROS., 
Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 
Bred sows, bred and open gilts, Septem- 

ber and October pigs not akin. Highest 

quality. 

R. W. WATSON, . Forest Depot, Va. 


Ss. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Sows, service Boars and Pigs, pairs and 
trios, not akin. From Ohio and South Caro- 
lina State Fairs, (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Write for wan®® and prices. 
WALKER T. GREEN, 





Shiloh, S. C. 





Bred Gilts and Service Boars 
Duroc at Special Prices. 


Most popular blood lines known to the breed. 
Fifteen years breeders of Durocs, 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO 
R. F. D. 1, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


T AMWORTHS. 


' PIGS. both male and 
Tamworths. Taslaiee sole 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
POLAND CHINAS. 


SAARPRAARPRAPRPADA 


978 Ib. Hog— 


Net weight. Largest and best hog 
on earth. Price only $10.00 each, 
$15.00 pair, 8 to 12 weeks. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. C, 











any 


R.F. D. 1, 

















CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 
Get started right 
with a pair of pigs 
Address 
FOWLER Marietta, Georgia. 


| boars. 


| J. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
All pure-bred. 





| 
| 
| io. 
| DUROC-JERSEYS. 





year of show ring victories. 
sistent winners for three years in competition with the 
strongest herds of the Carolinas. All our brood sows 
are winners or producers of winners. Buy from a herd 
that has proven its excellence in public competition. 
Prices reasonable. 

IDGEWAY CLUB 
F.H. BEALL, Supt., 





BERKSHIRES—Registered bred sows, fancy 


gilts, boars ready for service, and pigs four 
months old, for sale. Rich in blood of Lord 
Premier, Rivals Champion and Masterpiece. | 
Prices reasonable and satisfaction guar 


ag- 
teed.—J. W. NASH, Wightman, Virginia. 





REGISTERED DUROC AND BERKSHIRE 
HOGS 
Cholera Immune. Farmers’ Prices. 
_ STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Our herd have been con- | 


Ridgeway, S. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered pigs of different sizes and 
ages for sale at attractive prices. 
Write us before you buy your 

pure-bred hog or pigs e 


VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM, 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prop , Cana, N. C. 














| Hazelbrook Farm Duroc Jerseys. 


| 70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by *‘Gold 
| Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Fight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 

eligib e for registration. Never had Cholera in my herd. 


Write for prices. 
FRANK C. MORRIS. 
, F Trevilians, Va. 





“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
“SMILE THAT, WON’T RUB OFF” 


‘POLAND CHINAS 


Bred right, fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 
and The Guardian 2nd, prize-winners and champions 
head this herd. The handsomest, largest and smoothest 
boars in the Sovth. Pigs either sex, not related. Herd 
boars and a few bred giits, priced so any farmer can buy 
them, and a square deal for yet man. 


L. C. FAUST, w Market, Tenn. 
Vice- Pres, , Nat. P. C. yd, for Tenn. 


JERSEYS. 


PLIALPLLD LD LPP DALAL onrnmm>. 


| OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 


Newton, North Carolina. 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


Cows that have entered the 
Register of Merit. Bred heifers 
and buls all ages for sale. 
Bred gilts and pigs from fall 
litters. 























HOLSTEINS. 


- PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free ihustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 - - Brattleboro, Vt 


ABERDEEN ANG Us. 


mr 


ann 








Angus Cattle—A. few “choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


JACKS. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 
Established in 1884 

We breed and raise the Mam- 
moth Kentuoky Jacks. Buy from 
us and save the speculator’s profit. 
Write today for prices on jacks, 
jennets and mules. A large lot to 
select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, 


Junction City, Ky. 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Ma 1ager and Salesman. 





ween 





JACKS AND PERCHERONS 


Big bone Kentucky Mammoth jacks from $300 to $1000 
Registered Percheron stallions from $250 to $650. Write 
for circular and see these jacks and stallions before you 
buy. Breeders of H’mpshire and Tamworth swine. 

H. T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 











POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, . - - Brooksville, Ky. 





Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bre’ sows 
and gilts and pigs of either sex, best of bre ding and 
quality. Everything registered and guaranteed te 
please. W. J. OWEN & SONS, R 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 





More Than Pleased 


You will find my check to cover bill for 
advertising. Want to say that I am more 





| than pleased with the results this adver- 
| tisement in your paper is bringing me. 


L. C. FAUST. 
New Market, Tenn. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








HIGH CREST TRUCK F 





_FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


BY THE MILLION. 
age ptly until next May or 
h crest, perfectly hardened by the frosts and freezes, they will 
stand as well as winter turnips. seed 
the two Wakefields, Suceession, and Flat Dutch. 
@ne te three thousand at $1.25 per thousand. 
Four to cight thousand at $1.00 per thousand. 
Nine thousand 


Special prices to dealers and for large lots. 


“The Tar Heel Piant Man.” 


Large, fine-stocky. Cam fill all orders 
or Jume. Raised in the open, ona 


We sow the best and have 


and up at 90 cents per thousand. 


G. L. B. PENNY, Propricetor,, 
Route 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 




















fering our High Grade Frost Proof Cabbage Plants 


Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Fiat 
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SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS | 


Winners of more firsts, seconds and special prizes than all competitors combined. Some 
exceptionally vigorous cockerels for sale at $3.00 and $5.00 each. These are sons of 
tested hens with egg records of 186 to 282 marketable eggs laid in one year, and will 
stamp the egg laying habit thru your flock. 


MARTIN F. SCHULTES, Box 431, “Albashire,” Bartlett, Tennessee. 








= 





EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Yow Black Minoreas, Light Brah: 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. fan Pome 
and Indian Runner Duek Eggs, $2.00 for ii. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thi 
Also won at Baltimore, Md 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte.N. C 





show and 
rds, 4500 birds competing. 





5 eco $1 9 





1 in Incubator Co., 
— in or sj 








pa INSURE YOUR SUCCESS AS A= 


RED BREEDER 


Spotaien on Anderson’s Famous Strain Single 

Comb Rhode Island Reds. Great layers. Heavy 
and meaty. Fine, well shaped birds. Very hardy 
strain. Winners of more and higher awards than 
all my competitors combined at three leading South- 
ern shows this season. Send for free illustrated 


booklet. 

E. F. ANDERSON, 

EG A LIMITED number of 
White Indian Runner 

Duck eggs from a pen of U. R. Fishels 

selected strain. 

Eggs $5.00 per settingof 15. 


KIMBALL FARM 
Oxford, - - North Carolina 


Clinton, Mississippi. 






















RHODE ISLAND REDS—BOTH ComBS. Extra choice 
breeders of my prize matings, $2.00. pone bition 
“Ts priced on request. Eggs n rea one. 

J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. (Red Dancer 8 years.) 















js without real serious meaning to 
many thousand farmers because 
they think it is too hard work or 
it is not convenient to work a horse. 
So many farmers fail to understand 
what truly “en find tools, 


there are in mode 
IRON : Y Wheel Hoes 
and Drills 


do all of the sowing, hoeing, cultivating, 
weeding, furrowing, ridging, etc., in any 
garden, with better results, far less work 
and some real pleasure for the operator, 

or more vet ta ote at $2.50 to $12,00. 


EA 
is 
Vy 


er 
Ft on ae “agp ~s Cankening with 


'y of our paper 
“Iron “tron Age Farm raed arden 
News” are free, 


&< 99 ie Prairie Dogs, 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 

and en Insects. 

gods 


grind | slow but exceedingty. omail.” f wy the 














C. Rhode Island Reds; Quality White Wyandottes, S. 
C. White Leghorns, White Rocks. Recent winnings show 
the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silver Cups, 72 
Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes. $1, 
$5. Eggs $1, $4. u8i3 mating list free. 

Pledment Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 





Everything Trapnested 


tomers from New York to Florida. All Wool 
See tee corns and White Rocks are the best this side of 
anywhere. Catalog free. 


WOOLLEY P. FARM, Route 4, Charlotte, N, C. 


BLUE RIBBON: WINNERS 
op ah Legiorns 6. FEY eas; 
kererese re 1 Crystal White Indian 
Ruan an 
DF. HENDRICKS, Pickens, S. C. 


- Study the Fertilizer 
Question. 


That Southern farmers could save 
$10,000,000 a year on their fertilizer 
bills, and get as big crops as now, or 
that they could get crops worth $20,- 
000,000 more cnd use no more fer- 
tilizers than at present is a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

If there is any one question they 
need to study, it is this of fertiliza- 
tion and soil care. 








There are a number of good books 
on the subject. We can recommend 
as an elementary treatise “*Fertiliz- 
ing for Profit,” by E. E. Miller, 75 
cents; as a more complete discus- 
sion, 
hees, $1.25; as an unusually com- 
plete and authoritative work, "Dr. 
Van Slyke’s new ‘Fertilizers and 
Crops,” $2.50. 

Send orders to 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


“Fertilizers,” by E. B. Voor- 





1; but you can stop their grind with 


‘« Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’’ 


as others are doing. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO, Penn Yan, N. Y. 











Sold Out In Two Days 


In reply to yours, will say birds were sold 
second day after issue of our paper, and I 
have been returning checks ever sinee. Your 
paper is certainly a good advertising medi- 
um. Am enclesing you another advertise- 
ment. Please insert first issue as before. 

J. H. BOLTON. 





Burkeville, Va. 





DO YOU WANT 
TO EARN 
BIG MONEY 


During your spare time this winter? 





Can you spare one hour a day, or one 
day a week te a good, clean preposition? 
If you can write our circulation manager 
for details. 


Do it Now! Many Gelden Opportunities 
are lost by waiting till “TOMORROW.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








“HOME WATERWORKS” 
The problem of home water-works 
is a big one, but one the farmer must 
solve. Many are doing it. This book 
would help others. Sent postpaid by 
The Progressive Farmer for $1.00. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 


yow can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 








THE POULTRY YARD. 








Some Things to Do Just Now. 


S THE pullets have probably been 

laying some time, all the breed- 
ing pens should now be mated up 
for tHe hatching season. Exercise 
eaution, and if possible, use no males 
having the same points of weakness 
as the hens or pullets. Rather se- 
leet those streng in the opposite di- 
rection. 

2. Use no eggs for hatching until 
the seventh to tenth day after mat- 
ing. Then, after carefully marking, 
if possible, each bird’s egg, start a 
test hatch, and carefully test all eggs 
in incubator or under hens after the 
seventh day. Should any of the eggs 
prove weak or infertile, examine 
earefully to see if all or most of any 
one hen’s or pullet’s eggs are weak. 
If so found, replace that bird by an- 
other female, and, if the bird remov- 
ed is a good bird otherwise, try it 
with another male. 

3. Do not set any full hatches or 
sell eggs for hatching purposes until 
after a satisfactory test as above in- 
dicated, as without it, there is risk 
of serious loss of eggs and tmme, or 
dissatisfaction on part of a purchas- 
er of hatching eggs 

4. In storing eggs for hatching, be 
sure to put them in a cool, dark place 
and turn them once each day until 
used. It is best not to use or sell 
any eggs over one week old for 
hatching. If care is exercised in dat- 
ing eggs as soon as gathered, there 
need be no trouble about this. 

5. During the breeding season, the 
greatest care must be exercised in 
feeding. Wheat, oats, wheat bran 
or middlings, soy beans, with full 
supply of sweet, fresh cut raw bone, 
or sweet meat scrap, crushed oyster- 
shell and grit, charcoal, with alfalfa 
or clover in the mash are important. 
Corn, kaffir corn, or doura should 
be fed in more limited quantity. They 
tend more to fat-forming than to vi- 
gor and fertility. 

6. Green stuff the poultry must 
have. If available, growing alfalfa, 
clover, rape, vetches, oats, or even 
rye, in order named. The last, rye, 
is about the poorest of all the green 
feeds. If none of these are available, 
try sprouted oats, or a cabbage hung 
in their run or house, so the fowl 
can reach it by jumping a little for 
it. 

7. Oats, spread in trays two or 
three inches deep, regularly sprinkl- 
ed and kept in a warm room, will 
grow rapidly. When seven to ten 
inches high, cut out blocks, oats and 
tops, four to six inches square and 
give the birds. They will clean them 


up well. 
8. Don’t overlook the grit, oyster- 
shell or bone, charcoal and dry 


mash kept at all times in hoppers. 
The chickens will take what they 
need, no more, and with the dry 
grain morning and night in the lit- 
ter, will do their own ration balanc- 
ing. 

9. The water supply is as import- 
ant in winter as in summer, but don’t 
look for heavy egg production if hens 
get ice water. Warm the water mod- 
erately, especially in early morning, 
as the first thing fowl want when 
leaving: the roosts, is plenty water. 
Be sure that it is clean. Water ves- 
sels should be cleaned every day. 

10. Watch closely, that lice and 
mites do not get started in your 
flocks. Whitewash regularly, with a 
spray pump if possible, adding Zeno- 
leum, Kreso, coal-oil or carbolic acid 
to the wash. Don’t forget dusting 
the fowl with insect powder, remem- 
bering. ‘‘an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure.”’ 

F. J. ROTHPLETZ. 





No other class of poultry requires 
pmore animal food than ducks. Even 
if on good range and with a pond or 
stream, their mash should contain 
two to three parts in ten of sound 





meat scrap-—F.: J: R. . ' 


Likes the Bourbon Red Turkey. 


Y EXPERIENCE with the Bour- 

bon Red turkey, tho very lim- 
ited as yet, has been both pleasant 
and profitable. It has been my pleas- 
ure, for the last two years, to watch 
with pride a flock of these beautiful 
birds grow and develop to maturity. 
No other breed of turkeys, to my 
mind, is so stately in appearance, 
so rich in coloring. But the beauty 
side is not all they have. They are 
more domesticated than any other 
breed of turkeys, making their nests 
close around the house the same as 
chickens. The Bourbon Red turkey 
is second in size to the Bronze. I 
have had good success raising them, 
where I failed entirely with the 
Bronze. Their plumpness when dress- 
ed make them a very desirable mar- 
ket fowl. MRS. ELLA PERDUE. 

Portland, Tenn. 


Timely Poultry Notes. 


The early pulllets are probably 
laying now, and when pure-bred 
stock is kept, the temptation to use 
the pullet eggs for hatching is strong. 
It is too risky. Keep the males 
away until the pullets have been lay- 
ing three or four months, then mate 
up, provided they have proven their 
worth as layers.—F. J. R. 








Ducks must have a run on green 
feed. They will not thrive without 
it. If none has been provided, a 
liberal quantity of ground alfalfa or 
clover well moistened and mixed with 
ground feed, will help, but nothing 
can completely replace the green 
crops the duck harvest themselves. 
—F. J. R. 





Ducks do not need such tight 
buildings as other poultry, and as 
they never roost, they should have a 
good bed of litter. To avoid their 
laying in the grass runs or fields, 
keep them up mornings until most 
of them have laid, say until from 8 
to 9 o’clock.—F. J. R. 





The water supply for all poultry 
is as important in winter as in sum- 
mer, but it should not be icy cold. 
As poultry invariably drink almost 
as soon as off the roost, the fresh 
supply, slightly warmed in freezing 
weather, should be provided as early 
as possible.—F. J. R. 





After mating up your breeding 
pens, use no eggs for hatching for 
eight or ten days. Then if you have 
surplus eggs to sell, set one hatch 
from each pen as a test, before of- 
fering any for sale. It may save 
buyers disappointment, and save you 
annoyance. 





In drinking, ducks plunge their 
bills in waiter deeply, to wash out 
their nostrils. Their drinking ves- 
sels should hold water three or four 
inches in depth. Don’t let it be 
freezing cold in winter weather.—F. 
as. ies 





Never mate pullets with cockerels, 
but with vigorous one or two-year- 
old cocks. Use the cockerels with 
full grown hens. Results in both 
cases will be the best.—F. J. R. 





Daring Peter. 


The rector was sitting in his study, hard 
at work on the following Sunday’s sermon, 
when a visitor was announced, says the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. She was a tall muscu- 
lar women, and when the minister set a 
chair for her, she opened fire somewhat 
brusquely: 

“You are Minister Jenkins, ain’t you?” 

“T am,” he replied. 

“Well, maybe you'll remember 0’ marryin’ 
a couple o’ strangers at your ehurch a month 
ago?’ . 

“What were the 
cle rgyman? : 

“Peter Simpson an’ Eliza Brown,” replied 
the woman, “and I am Eliza Brown.” 

“Are you, indeed?’’ said the minister. se 
thought I remembered seeing your face be- 
fore, but— 

“Yes,’ interrupted the visitor. ‘I’m her 
all right, an’ I thought as how I pusht te 
drop in an’ tell you that Peter’s escaped!’ 


names?” asked the 
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PRUNE GRAPE VINES NOW. 


How to Do the Work and Why It 
Should be Done Early. 


‘HIS is the season of the year 
T when our grape vines need to be 
pruned, and while a great many peo- 
ple prune vines with fairly good suc- 
cess, there are more that do not do 
so. A properly pruned vine is nec- 
essary if high success is to be had. 
The importance of this subject de- 
mands that the principles which are 
vitally connected with the proper 
pruning of the vine be understood. 
These principles serve as the foun- 
dations for all systems of training, 
and they cannot be ignored without 
more or less injury to the vines. 

These principles might be listed 
under six heads: 

(1). The amount of fruit which 
a@ vine can bear and properly mature 
is limited, and when the limit is ex- 
ceeded the fruit deteriorates. 

(2). Overproduction reduces the 
size of the grapes and the clusters. 
Also impairs the quality, the vine 
makes poor growth, the foliage is 
small, and the vigor of the plant is 
generally reduced. When a vine has 
been allowed to overbear, especially 
if it is young, years will sometimes 
be required before it returns to its 
normal condition. 

3). Under-production of fruit 
causes a heavy foliage and an excess 
of woody growth. This is accounted 
for by scientists in the explanation 
that the energies of the vine are di- 
rected almost wholly to vegetative 
activity. 

(4). The importance of being able 
to judge the kind and amount of 
wood which should be allowed to re- 
main upon the vine. This amount 
is dependent upon soil, variety, cli- 
mate, character of the season, and to 
some extent the system of training 
used. There is no set rule that will 
govern the amount of wood to be re- 
moved from a sensitive plant like the 
grape vine, therefore, in pruning, 
judgment must be exercised at al- 
most every step. However, consid- 
erable variation may be allowed 
without serious consequences, which 
is fortunate. ; 

(5). All the fruit of the vine borne 
in any one year is upon the shoots of 
that year, which grow from the 
canes produced the preceding year, 
and since the number of clusters 
borne upon a single shoot is fairly 
constant, the number of buds left up- 
on a vine when it is pruned determ- 
ines with considerable accuracy the 
number of clusters which the vine 
will bear. These facts will serve as a 
guide to us when estimating the 
probable capacity of the vine during 
the next season. It is well to leave 
about ten per cent more buds than 
are expected to bear, as there will 
be about this amount that will fail 
to be perfect. 

(6). The position of the bearing 
wood upon the vine is of some im- 
portance as regards Yhe effect upon 
the quality of the fruit. This> id; 
however, of greater importance when 
we come to the renewal of the vine. 
As a frequent change or the renewal 
of the entire top of the vine is often 
desirable, the young bearing wood 
should be as near the root of the 
plant as circumstances will allow. 

In pruning, all wood which has not 
properly matured should be removed, 
and those shoots which have made an 
excessive growth are also undesira- 
ble. The medium-sized, short-joint- 
ed, well matured wood is to be pre- 
ferred, and such wood only. Yet 
some of this well-developed wood 
must also be sacrificed, -until the 
amount allowed to remain is reduced 
to the proper proportion. The amount 
of buds left on the vine should be 
uniformly distributed. A vine prop- 
erly pruned and fertilized should 
bear about the same amount of fruit 
each year from the time it comes into 
full bearing. A. M. LATHAM. 





“The Best early white potato is the Irish 
Cobbler,” says Mr. H. M. Conolly, of the 
Alabama Expériment? Station. 
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ASO FREE TRIAL 





NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—NO BANK DEPOSIT—PAY AFTER IT HAS PAID FOR ITSELF. 


LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS —+to try for ro days, 
then if you buy, you can pay us cash or’we’ll wait till next fall for our 
money.—The extra profit will more than pay for it. 


HIGHEST QUALITY. 


We pay freight. 
5 YEAR GUARANTEE, 


2 























come in contact with the solution are made of brass. 


years an 


Quality Sprayers for every purpose. Man Power and Horse Power for field and orchards. Barrel and Power Sprayers all 
spray that kills scale, prevents blight and scab, and rids your crops of all fungus and insect pests. 


Hurst Sprayers have brass ball valves and all th 
ycione agitation insures an even distribution of the spraying materials and best results. 
made by practical men who know the needs of the fruit grower and farmer and know what a sprayer should do. Our 26 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
sprayers, together with the capacity of our large factory, enable us to build the very best sprayers at the very lowest prices. We guarantee our sprayers for five full 
d ship on free trial—no Se in advance. That’s evidence of quality. Write to day—see special free offer below. 
‘a 4 


iz, complete spraying guide, showing cuts of all pests, FREE TO OUR CUSTOMERS, 


ve high pressure and produce vapor 
e working parts that 
ese sprayers are 























You can get a Hurst Sprayer absolutely free if you 

are the first in your locality this season to send for 

one of our sprayers fortrial. You red do no can- 
vassing or soliciting. It will only take 15 minutes 
of your time. Wedothe work. When you get asprayer from us you 
get the benefit of our 26 years’ experience in manufacturing sprayers. 
Hurst Sprayers won the gold medal at the National Horticultural 
Congress spraying machine contest. Send us a postal or mark the at- 
tached coupon and mail it to us and we will send you our fine catalog, 
spraying guide, and will tell you how youcan get a sprayer free. Don't 
delay, write us at once for our free sprayer proposition and save money. 


H.L. HURST MFC. CO., 274 North St., Canton, Ohio. 


offer’’ on the spray 








H. L. HURST MFG. CO., 274North St., Canton, O. 
Send me your Catalog, Spraying Guide and “‘special oo 


Man-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. 
-Horse-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. 
. -Fitz-All Barrel Sprayer. 

seeeeversekOWer Orchard Sprayer. 


NAME.....0...c0csccccecccovessscvevssccases seers snsesocsce 


er marked with an X below, 


Fill Out and 
Send today 


ADDRESS... oes sscscsseseesercee oe 

















Look Out for the San Jose Scale. 


HAT famous old pest, the San 

Jose scale, is still a consider- 
able factor in the fruit orchards of 
North Carolina. The best time for 
applying remedies is in winter, espe- 
cially late winter. If it is present 
in your orchard, you should find it 
out as soon as possible so you can 
make preparations. 

I shall not here attempt to discuss 
either the insect nor the remedies. 
Both are fully described in a Bulle- 
tin which I will gladly send to any 
citizen of the State on application. 
Will also send to residents of other 
States so far as we can easily spare 
the copies. 

The thing to do now is to find out 
whether your trees are infested. Ex- 
amine any that have partially died 
during the year, or whose foliage 
was scanty, or whose fruit did not 
reach proper size. Look especially 
at twigs of one- and two-year growth. 
If you find a grayish, ash-colored, 
sluffy covering on the twigs which 
may be easily removed by scraping, 
it is worthy of notice. 

From any such, cut half a dozen 
suspected twigs of one- and two-year 
growth, in pieces about four to six 
inches long, place them in a little 
box or well-wrapped package, and 
mail them to me for examination. 
Place your own name and address 
on the package. Letter should be 
separate. A few small twigs can be 
mailed in the letter if desired. We 
will gladly make report of what we 
find, and will send full information 
to any person who sends infested 
twigs. Those who are already in 
touch with us and who know that 
their trees are infested need not do 
these things, for such persons are 
already on our lists. 

Every person who owns an orch- 
ard should watch for evidence of 
this pest, and verify any suspicions. 
The battle is half won by finding it 
before the trees are badly hurt. The 
rest of the battle is to apply the 
well-known effective remedies, chief 
among which is the _ lime-sulfur 
wash. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr. 
State Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





English walnuts are not raised to 
any extent in the South and are nota 
success. They require a_ climate 
where there is no danger of late 
spring frosts, where is not a very hot 
summer season, and must have soil 
that is deep and well drained. The 
only section where they are being 
successfully raised is in southern Cal- 
ifornia, and only near the coast. If 
you are thinking of going into the 
culture of nuts, try pecans.—H. M. C. 








Qur advertisers are. guaranteed. 
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tor Hot-beer 
and Cold-trames 


4 Me, 


‘Double Gines Sash 


Never mind the weather! 


Your plants under Sunlight Double 
Glass Sash will not mind it. 


Between the two layers of 
the Sunlight Double Glass Sas 
air space 5 of an inch thick. 
Above the glass is winter weather— 
zero, perhaps. Below the glass is warm 
and plants growing like May. 
The secret of it-all is the air space. Being a non-con- 
ductor, it will not let the cold in or the heat out. It 
makes the sash complete, doing away with the need of 
boardsand mats. It weighs nothing and cannot beeen, 
but a raging blizzard cannot penetrate it. The plants 
grow steadily and right and are ready on time. 
You can have Sunlight Double Glass Sash for your 
frames, enclose 4c in stamps. 


beds far cheaper than the old- 
Write your name plainly. SJ 


style sash with heavy extra 
covers. -And you will clear 

Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. ~~~ 
880 East Broadway Louisville, Ky- 


double the money. 

Write to us, now. We will send 
you our complete catalog free. 
If you want Prof. Massey’s 
booklet on hot-beds and cold- 
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i» ESee the Roots 
s af Z of Taber Trees 


ee 
Ss: Right there is the secret of 
the vigor of the Glen _ Saint 
Mary Grapefruit, Oranges, Plums, 
Peaches, Pecans, Persimmons, Shade 
Trees and Shrubs. Roots like these mean 
thrift, vigor, early maturity. Plant no others. 


Send for Catalog 


—1913 edition describes all good kinds for 
the South and tells just how to grow them. 
Get a copy now. Free if you write. 

GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES COMPANY 
Rose Avenue Glen Saint Mary, Florida 








“GARDENERS AND TRUCKERS” 

Time is money, save both by getting your plants from us. 
We are booking orders for the following plants for early 
spring delivery, in the best tried and most profitable 
varieties. Cabbage, Lettuce, Egy Plants, Peppers, Cel- 
ery, golden self blanching, Tomatoes in twenty varieties, 
Sweet Potatoes in five varieties. We have now read 
for shipment Big Boston, Grand Rapids, and Tennis Ball 
Lettuce plants at $1.15 per 1,000 or $4.00 for 5,000, cold 
frame plants. We will have the above in transplanted 
and seed bed plants. It will pay you to write us and get 
prices now for spring delivery. Why; because if your 
order is booked now we will take individual care of it 
and will grow for you especially at a reduced rate. We 
are prepared to make contracts to grow any of the above 
plants in any quantity you may require. Send us your 
nam®@ and we will send you our booklet on plants free 
Franklin Plant Farm, Inc., Plant Specialist, Norfolk, Va. 
P. O. Box 964. Experiment Plant Farm, Euclid, Va., N. 
S. R. R. 







Prevent blight, 
destroy insects which play 
havoc with your crops. 300,000 suc 
cessful gardeners and orchardists 
will tell you—use— 


Brown’s Auto Spray 
40 styles and sizes. For 5 acres of field 
crops, or 1 acre of trees, use Auto Spray 
No. 1—hand power, 4 gal. capacity—Auto 
Pop, non-clogging nozzle—all kinds of 
- sprays with instant change. For large 
. NI sprayers, Brown’s 

is Non-Clog Atomic Nozzle 

—the only nozzle made that will spray any solution 
for days without clogging. 1 pee for all sprays, 
Write for Spraying Guide FREE. 

THE E. C. BROWN CO., 93 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 
SORE RT REE Nee SIS 


SPRAY Sees 


Buoket, Barrel; 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 

There’s a field sprayer for every need, pro- 

nounced by all experts the world’s best line, 


THIS EMPIRE KING 


leads everything of its kind. Throws 

fine mist spray with strong force, no 

strainers are brushed and 
kept clean and liquid is thoroughly 
7 agitated automatically. 

Corrosion is impossible, Write for di- 
rections and formula. Also catalog on 
entire sprayerline. Wehavethe sprayer 
to meet your exact wants, 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 
109 11th St., Elmira, N. Y. 



















For Everybody 











Every Home Should 
Have @ Berry Bed 
One man made $200 with 
berries in his yard. YOU 


can do likewise. Get your 
sets from » largest 


grower of true-to-name 
strawberry plants. 28 


years’ experience. Allen’s 
Strawberry Book 


tells how to grow berries or profit. 
Has valuable information on small 
fruits, Sent on request, 
Full line of smail fruit plants, 
shrubs, privet, asparagus, etc. All 
shipments guaranteed fresh and 
vigorous, Allen's plants are best, 
W. F. ALLEN 
121 Market St, Salisbury, Md. 





The Farmers’ and Horticulturists’ 
Rule Book. 

One of the best reference books 
we have yet seen. Useful every week 
on the farm. $1.87 postpaid. Order 
from The Progressive Farmer. 





When writing to advertisers men- 
tion The Progressive Farmer. 
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Four generations of fruit tree growing experi- 


ence, boiled down, is ready for you absolutely free of charge. 
Don’t experiment with fruit trees of unknown productiveness, uncertain 
quality. Stark Trees always pay big. 


The secret is in Stark Brothers’ per- 


fect method of growing, transplanting, packing and shipping. 


50 Years Ahead of Any Other Nursery in America 


don’t you take advantage of our Special Service Depart- 


Why 
ment? All Advice Free to You. 
tifie methods of preparing your soil for biggest profits; show you 
how to prune your trees. give you best methods of Stark cultivation; 


We se 


how to spray the Stark way e mak 
big money maker. Write us at once for 


fruit tree Jiterature and statistics. Write today. 


nd you free the best scien- 


e your orchard a winner and a 
Stark Year Book, complete’ 


Jo NU : ‘HARDS CO., BR. R. No. 48, LOUISIANA, MO, 
Stark Bro $ CERIN & RECRAnDS Honorable Succesefut Fearsin Business” 
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The 
| Farmer’s Library 


E successful farmer of today is usually a 
reading farmer, and this is going to be even 
- more the rule in the future. More is being 
learned all the time all about agriculture and agricul- 
tural practices, and the standard of farming and of 
farm life is constantly being raised. This means that 
the farmer of the future will have to know more than 
the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, 
if he would be considered a “good” farmer, than 
does even the “good” farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessary 
knowledge. One of the best—one, in fact, indis- 


pensable, if it is to be acquired economically—is by 
the reading of good books on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers, 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 
Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, 
read and keep for reference as many good books as they 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 
a all of which, we believe, will be found of real 
value. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By EB. V. Wil- 
cox and C. B. Smith—A handy reference book, 
covering the whole field of agriculture........... $8.50 
Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. Bailey—A 
book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 
eerie re ee eee ee TE RETO TET TET ee 1.75 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book for 
high school and college students, but useful also 

















A SE NINE gi nse cece id rea i's 61%: 4. 6-6. 6 60-0 baa TWN 646-8 1.60 
Practical Farming—By W. F. Massey—No introduction 
le ee er 1.60 
Seuthern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 
RD GF GUNS GUO so o.oo cick ceciccwsseccedes 1.75 
Farm Grasses, of the United States—By W. J. Spill- 
man—A book Southern farmers need to study.... 1.00 


Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 
developing the farm; chapters on drainage, roads, 
DEDSE SIG. oc cc deswccewrvedscscccceecesevovess eee 1.60 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian— 


A standard work by an authority................ 1.00 
Soiis—Ey F. H. King—A rather old book that has 

stood the test and been brought up to date....... 1.50 
Scile— By S. W. Fletcher — Authoritative, readable, 

SE SNE, octane sdsesstovesscvnss soure 2.00 
Fertilizers—By E. B. Voorhees—A standard work on 

oa ESS = SEP Ce eee ee ee 1.26 
Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Plain, brief, 

popular ..... weleW waters s 4 news eiPEiE ge bintins CowWeues 78 
Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 

tion of fetding facts for farmers, Every stockman 

ORGRIG BAGO Theis c cc ccs eacn ces seccccccreccccvevees 2.25 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. Plumb 

—All leading breeds described and pictured...... 2.00 
Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 

OF TIVCwrCeee TOI iiss cree ci eceridcesivsee 1.60 
Bwine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 

WN ag ran sos Wig + sdb 6.6:5:6-6 6 006-5-6.8.0 68 ore 4 1.60 
Sheep Farming in America—By J. E. Wing—The author 

is a good sheep-man and a good writer.......... 1.00 
Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By Jqhn Mich- 

ela—Two short, practical treatises; each........ .- 1.00 
Milk and Its Products—By H. H. Wing—aA reliable 

ies CH TG Ge OE Ha 6 ciceSeecisceeceses 1.60 


Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox and 
Smith—Foer reference and consultation 


POULTRY 


The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensabie 
SU FON io sino aside cece tieeneeotsassiesese 2.00 

Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable fn- 
formation 


Srvewas ese aare CSC bSCeSceeOoerScccssecce ESF 
Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. Ss. New- 
man— Strictly Southern in all respects........... 1.00 
Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Bailey—One ef 
the best books for the beginner.................. 1.60 
The Pruning Book—By L. H. Bailey—The subject 
alee MO nck rss occas 560 ee ei neees ens Oeeeae - 1.60 
Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. Weed—In- 
sects, plant diseases, weeds, etC..........seeseece 1.25 
A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 
et I Ge IN i ins ks oo ors Reb c.0 6 ks Cae 1.50 
Rural Hygiene—By H. N. Ogden—A valuable book on 
making the home surroundings healthy........... 1.60 


Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can 
yrocure for readers good books on many subjects entirely outside this 
ist. We shall be glad to hear from all who wish to buy farm books 
of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and supply them with 
any books they need at publishers’ prices. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











INVESTIGATION OF MR. SUM- 
MEROUR’S COTTON SEED. 


Several Complaints of Anthracnose 
in Seed Bought From Mr. H. H. 
Summerour — No Evidence of 
Fraudulent Dealing, However. 


EVERAL complaints have come to 

us within the last few months 
—probably a dozen or more—from 
readers who bought cottonseed of 
the Half-and-Half variety from Mr. 
H. H. Summerour, of Duluth, Ga., 
last spring, and found their crop in- 
fected by anthracnose this fall. 

These readers requested us to 
make an -investigation as to Mr. 
Summerour’s reliability, and we have 
taken pains to go into the matter as 
fully as possible. We have received 
statements from a considerable num- 
ber of people in and around Duluth, 
and without exception, they are fav- 
orable to Mr. Summerour. Mr. J. 
W. Wilson, cashier of the Bank of 
Duluth, writes us that Mr. Sum- 
merour has the reputation of being 
perfectly reliable and straight in all 
hts business transactions; and adds 
“Personally I was in his fields many 
times last year (1911) and never 
saw any of his cotton affected with 
anthracnose or boll rot.’’ Mr. Wil- 
son adds that he himself had ten 
acres of Half-and-Half cotton last 
year (1912) in which there have 
been no signs of anthracnose. About 
a dozen other people have sent us 
testimonials as to the good quality 
of Mr. Summerour’s cotton. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that anthracnose is a disease now 
rather widely distributed and it is 
evident to us that some of the seed 
that Mr. Summerour sold had been 
attacked by anthraenose—no doubt 
about it in our minds. If it is true, 
as has been repeated to us, that Mr. 
Summerour’s own cotton seed were 
not infected, we believe he must have 
bought Half-and-Half seed from 
some other growers who did have 
anthracnose. We can find nothing 
to indicate, however, that Mr. Sum- 
merour knowingly bought or sold 
anthracnose-infected seed; and it ap- 
pears that other readers are very 
much pleased with the ‘purchases 
they made of him. For example, a 
friend has just called our attention 
to a clipping from the Lexington, N. 
C., Dispatch which gives the exper- 
ience of Mr. J. W. Earnhart. He 
was very much pleased with his 
yield from the Half-and-Half cot- 
ton; it yielded at the rate of 45% 
pounds of lint for every 100 pounds 
of cotton, and was so generally sat- 
isfactory that he has about a third 
of a column news item about it in 
his county paper. The Dispatch 
says, “It is simply another striking 
example of the value of getting good 
seeds.”’ 

After making an_ investigation, 
therefore, we are convinced that Mr. 
Summerour is a victim of misfor- 
tune and not a man who has wilfully 
defrauded our readers. Neverthe- 









































































the ‘‘Half-and-half’’ cotton has been 
peculiarly subject to anthracnose, 
and for this reason—in harmony 
with our policy of protecting our 
readers, no matter what the loss in 
advertising may be—we have decided 
not to advertise this seed this year. 

It may be well in this connection 
to give a further word of explana- 
tion concerning The Progressive Far- 
mer’s advertising policy. We never 
intend, of course, to guarantee that 
you will be satisfied with everything 
you buy from a Progressive Farmer 
advertiser. Nor do we intend to 
guarantee that our advertisers will 
make no ordinary human mistakes. 
They are not angels: they are simply 
human beings like the rest of us and 
therefore liable to err. What we do 
guarantee, however, is that if we get 
evidence that any man is deliberate- 
ly trying to defraud any of our read- 
ers, we will make good to them un- 
der the conditions of our advertis- 
ing guarantee. In other words, we 
guarantee, not that our advertisers 


less, it would appear at the least that 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. ' 


will make no mistakes, but that they 
will deal honestly. Nevertheless, 
when we get a number of complaints 
against an advertiser, even tho we 
find that he is personally honest 
and his general integrity beyond 
question, nevertheless we may refuse 
to carry his advertising longer, as 
we are doing in this case. More- 
over, while our guarantee requires 
that any complaints must be report- 
ed to us within 30 days after the 
transaction, this is simply a general 
rule we make because any case of 
fraud, in nine cases out of ten, 
ought to be discovered within the 
30 days; yet in cases like this we 
should nevertheless have refunded 
the money to our dissatisfied sub- 
scribers if we had found that Mr. 
Summerour was guilty of actually 
fraudulent dealing. As it is, it 
seems to us that the ends of justice 
will be best served by making this 
statement and by declining to carry 
advertising of Half-and-Half cotton 
this year. 


In justice to our other cotton seed 
advertisers, the writer ought to say 
that we have not received a single 
complaint of trouble with anthrac- 
nose in seed bought from any ad- 
vertiser except Mr. Summerour. 





Western North Carolina a Good 
Place to Builda Home. 


OCATED in the mountain region 

of North Carolina during the 
spring of 1908. We came from Mich- 
igan in the region of Kalamazoo, and 
the first thing which struck our no- 
tice unfavorably, was the frequency 
of poorly constructed and unpainted 
farm buildings, the next was the 
many bare fields of corn stubble, and 
(this may seem a small thing) the 
very inferior quality of apples re- 
tained for home consumption, in 
this, one of the greatest natural fruit 
growing sections in the United States. 
Later we learned that all the best 
apples were sold, and as an incentive 
for the youngsters to learn to love 
the farm, they were fed on the cull 
apples. 

This is naturally a fruit and graz- 
ing section, but the main crop plant- 
ed is corn. Land here is not broken 
deeply enough. When my 14-inch 
turning plow arrived at the station, 
some of those present said it would 
reauire six horses to pull it, how- 
ever, two handle it nicely in stubble 
land, and three will keep it going in 
turf. The first thing we did was 
subscribe for The Progressive Farm- 
er, and it has been our guiding star. 

We have settled on the raising of 
pure-bred swine for breeding pur- 
poses, as a calling, and no more true 
thing has been said in the pages of 
The Progressive Farmer, than the 
statement a few weeks since that the 
South has been the dumping ground 
for ‘“‘pure-bred culls.” The article 
stated that the reason was, that they 
would not pay the price for good 
ones. 

We like this section very well in- 
deed, the climate is as near perfect 
as one can afford to look for, plenty 
of pure water and good accomodat- 
ing neighbors. 

Any young man who wishes to 
build himself a permanent home in 
an ideal climate, with plenty of grit 
and go-ahead-it-ive-ness, and a limit- 
ed amount of cash, can do so in this 
section, but he must also be well 
equipped with stick-to-it-ive-ness. 

The contrast between the long, 
frozen winters of the North, and the 
short, comparatively mild winters 
here, is indeed a pléasant one to us, 
who have been used to “preparing 
for winter’ almost from the first 
days of spring. Going out of doors 
without a coat on in December was 
indeed a novelty when we came here, 
and it would require a good sized, 
steady, permanent and well-assured 
income to tempt us “‘back North.” 

W. W. SHAY. 

Cruso, N. C., 
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HARROWINGS. 


R. ODOM, on page 5, December 

28, ‘‘calls himself a one-horse 
farmer,” and yet ‘‘does his breaking 
with two horses.” He is certainly 
not a one-horse farmer as the term 
implies in the South. The largest 
farmers, using scores of mules, do 
some work with one-horse imple- 
ments. In fact, if we take only such 
land as is broken by two or more 
horses, probably 75 per cent of the 
cultivation of the crops grown on 
that land is done with one-horse im- 
plements. Many men who insist on 
two, and even three horses, for 
breaking the land, are equally in- 
sistent on the use of one-horse im- 
plements for cultivation. 

In other sections, like the North 
and West, most cultivation of row 
crops is with two and three-horse 
implements. These farmers believe 
that they can cultivate a corn crop 
more economically with two- or 
three-horse implements than with 
one-horse implements; while most 
Southern farmers, even those that 
break the land with two or three 
horses, believe that it is more eco- 
nomical to cultivate corn and cotton 
with one-horse implements. 

My fault-finding friend, John 
Johnson, says these Southern farm- 
ers are right, and that The Progres- 
sive Farmer Editors would use one 
horse instead of two, if they culti- 
vated their crops on Southern fields 
instead of on paper. This same John 
Johnson generally has some reason 
for what he says, or at least thinks 
he has, and when asked for his rea- 
sons for farming one-horse imple- 
ments for the cultivation of South- 
ern crops he gave them substantially 
as follows: 

1. Cotton being a more bushy 
crop than corn, does not lend itself 
to two-horse cultivation as well as 
does corn. 


2. There are more weeds and 
grass on Southern soils and we have 
more rain, which make the smaller 
one-horse implements more handy 
for cultivating close to the crops and 
working on the grass. 


3. The Negro laborer cannot, or 
will not, learn how to drive or 
handle two horses and do good work 
with the two-horse or larger and 
more compliczied implements. 


4. The cost of feeds is so high 
that one-horse, after counting the 
purchase price of the second mule 
and that of the larger and more ex- 
pensive implements, and the inter- 
est and depreciation on this invest- 
ment; and the cost of keeping the 
second mule, will enable the Negro 
tenant or the small white farmer to 
make more clear money with one 
horse than he can make with two. 


5. That a man and his family can 
make as much cotton and corn with 
one horse as he and his family can 
gather. 


6. That our fields, being stumpy 
in some cases and small in others, or 
broken by terraces, gullies or ditches 
are not suitable for the use of two- 
horse implements. 

This seemed like a pretty good 
lot of reasons, but Harrow could not 
resist the temptation of adding an- 
other, and just to see what his fault- 
finding friend, John Johnson, would 
say, remarked that he had left out 
by far the most important and effect- 
ive reason of all, namely, that man 
is a creature of habit, and that 
the South had learned to use one- 
horse implements when theré were 
ho others, and that the abundance 
of Negro labor had relieved us from 
the necessity of using the larger and 
more economical implements. That 
the white men of the South, as a 
rule, were as much slaves to habit 
as other people and that they had 
hever been forced to use more eco- 
nomical implements, because the Ne- 
groes could make enough cotton 
with one-horse implements to pay 
them big rent and allow them to live 














without the worry of learning new 
methods. : 

True to his habit of honesty, John 
Johnson admitted that there was 
“some truth” in that statement, but 
that it in no way answered his ar- 
guments, and was just another ex- 
ample of Harrow’s disagreeable dis- 
position to hold the man and not con- 
ditions responsible for the methods 
used in Southern farming. 

Harrow hasn’t the space in this 
issue to discuss these six reasons 
given by John Johnson for the use 
of one-horse implements as they de- 
serve, and suggests that the readers 
of The Progressive Farmer take them 
up during the coming winter months 
and thresh them out thoroly. 

Harrow does not propose to side- 
step the discussion, and in subse- 
quent letters will give his views, but 
he would like for those who have 
tried both styles of farming to give 
their reasons for the adoption of 
one or the other method. It is time 
that the views of the man who has 
tried both methods ought to be of 
more value, but if the man who has 
never used other than one-horse im- 
plements can give good reasons and 
facts upon which he.bases these rea- 
sons (and not pure prejudice) let 
him come forward and we will thresh 
this problem out thoroly. 

Not long since, Harrow heard a 
farmer who came to Mississippi six 
or seven years ago from Wisconsin, 
say that while he used two-horse im- 
plements in Wisconsin, he preferred 
one-horse implements in Mississippi 
for making corn; and there is on my 
desk now a letter from a farmer 
friend in which he states that he has 
a neighbor that “owns a tongueless 
disk harrow, and advises me not to 
purchase a disk harrow, as he con- 
siders them almost worthless, as 
his seems to tend to bed up the land 
and does not pulverize clods or cut 
up crabgrass turf, ete. And if he 
sets the disks all same way, it tries 
to get ahead of the team, and if the 
land is rough, nothing but an exper- 
ienced ’bronco buster’ can stay on 
it.” And then my friend asks, “Is 
it because his men do not under- 
stand how to use it?” 

If Harrow were compelled to an- 
swer, he would say that the reason 
is because this man who owns the 
disk harrow, does not know how to 
use it himself, and has never taken 
the trouble to learn how to run the 
implement. If he had taken the 
pains to learn. how, himself, he would 
have soon been able to teach his 
men. 





Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, Etc. 


National Corn Exposition, Columbia, S. C., 
January 27-February 8, 1913. Geo. H. Stev- 
enson, Secretary. 

The American Breeders’ Association, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., January 24-27, 1913, W. M. 
Hays, Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

Columbia Poultry Show, Columbia, S. C., 
January 28-31, 1913. T. T. Little, Camden, 
S. C., Secretary. 

Georgia Livestock Association, 
January 15, 16, 1913. 
Athens, Secretary. 

North Carolina Livestock Association, Ra- 
leigh, January 15-16. W. Eaton, Secre- 
tary of Dairy Cattle Section; R. S. Curtis, 
Secretary of Beef Cattle Se¢tion. 

Tennessee Fruit Growers, Nurserymen and 
Beekeepers, Nashville, January 29-31. G. 
M. Bentley, Knoxville, Secretary. 


Athens, 
Milton P. Jarnagin, 





As Good as He Sent. 


That the request discourteous is very like- 
ly to be followed by a discourteous reply, is 
the moral of the following little story from 
the New York Sun: 

Mr. L. was touring with his family thru 
one of the Eastern States. At a cross-road 
some miles from Boston he became uncer- 
tain of his route. An aged country woman 
with a basket was the only person in sight. 
He stopped his car and called out to her: 

“— say! Hey you!’ 

The old woman put down her basket and 
stood at indignant attention. 

‘We want to go to Boston!” he cried. 

With every evidence of resentment, she 
picked up her basket, and screamed back: 

“Well, who's a-hinderin’ ye?’ and walk- 
ed on. 





In the writer’s travels in various coun- 
tries, he has always been struck by the ex- 
ceedingly small quantity of meat consumed 
by the healthiest citizens of those countries, 
namely the so-called “middle classes.’’ We 
must overcome the American idea of consid- 
ering fruit' as something of a luxury, and 
when we make the wife and mother realize 
that good ripe fruit is an absolute necessity 
for the proper rearing of her children, then 
we have largely eliminated doctor's bills, 
have benefited the health of the Nation, 
benefited ourselves, and found, at least, one 
solution to the present high cost of living. 
—L. C. Stark. 
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Genrer OF waa. 


Perfect track. 


Drop us a postal. 
teresting things about the 


of the Ohio river. 





Here you see why Florence 
wagons run light. Just the 
proper “tuck” and “gather.” 


We want to tell you many in- 


biggest and greatest exclusive wagon factory south 


Florence Wagon Works, 


FLORENCE, ALA. 


CENTER OF WHEEL 


Light draft. 


famous product of the 



































Make Your Own Drain Tile 













or power. 500 tile per day by ha 
process. No tamping or use of adheks. 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. 


Yourcan do the same. 
tile $3 uA $5 per thousand CHINE SOL 
TO YOU. TEN 


levels and get grades, make and lay your tile 


THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 12/4 incheslong Onemanor boy operates it by hand 
d, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured 
“ay machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
. Dept. of Agriculture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubied the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
ee poet of oe A and breaking. rfect 


DAYS’ FREE ° TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 
Cateiveue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., » 





by patent 


Make perfec 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


at low cost. 





Box 110, ST. JOHNS, MICH. 





HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 











Order stallions direct from this farm 
We guaraxtee every representation and give life insurance policies. 


Our terms are easy. BURGIN, KENTUCKY 


The horse you want is here. 


The farm that 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddie 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. All ages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 

Write at once for 
literature, testimo- 

nials and ce list. 
se but the best will 

tisfty— Kentucky 

produces the best. 


Glenworth 
Stock 
Farm, 


Save two or three large profits. Owner, 





Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered: at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minffesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 


Both sexes, breeding age, best breeding, 
at reasonable prices. @ 


ROSEDALE FARM, Tarrytown, New York. 








American Champion Herd Mule Foot hogs, 
superior breeding stock, for sale; also Shet- 
land ponies and goats. John Dunlap, Box 
J, Williamsport, Ohio. 





. 


VALUABLE FARM NEAR RALEIG 


440 acres of land fronting on the ma- 
cadam automobile road to Neuse, located 
seven miles from Raleigh and one mile 


from R. R. station, Millbrook. Five- 
horse farm now in cultivation. Soil is a 
chocolate loam, land gently rolling. 


There are several never-failing springs 
on the place, making it an ideal loca- 
tion fora dairy. For further information, 
address L. E. Covington, Raleigh, N. C. 











THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
it. Send your order to The Progressive 
Farmer. 





Governor VWVilson 


WILL BE"INAUGURATED PRESIDENT 


March 4th, 1913. 


Account of the above historic, which, 


occasion our Southland has enjoyed in 20 years, 


WAY is making preparations to take care 
attend same. 


as we all know, will be the grandest 
the SEABOARD AIR LINE RAIL- 
of the great multitude of people who will 


Special Trains, Special Pullman Sleeping Cars, Special Coaches, will be required in 


large numbers. If you expect to att@md this 


Great Event, you should get busy. Clubs, 


Societies, Schools, and other organized bodies of all kinds expecting to attend should 


get in line at once. Write the undersigned, 


who will give you important information, 


and take care of you or your party in the best manner possible. 


H. S. LEARD, Division Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Dog-Law and Stock-Law. 








GENERAL CARR URGES DOG: 
TAX LAW. 


Distinguished North Carolinian Who 
Secured Dog Law for Durham 
County Urges State-Wide Measure. 


APPPROVE of the three planks 
I in Mr. W. J? Shuford’s platform 
as mentioned in your issue of De- 
cember 21, but my good friend Mr. 
Shuford does not go far enough. 
What North Carolina needs as badly 
as any of the features in Mr. Shu- 
ford’s platform is a ‘‘State-wide dog 
ax law.” Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson urges farmers to grow sheep. 
He says that the meat crop of the 
country can be enlarged and the 
farmer enriched by the sheep. He 
thinks that. ‘mutton will help to 
save the country.’’ 

Mr. A. L. French, in your issue of 
December 21, strikes the keynote. 
He says: “A good many valuable 
sheep that our State can ill afford to 
lose are killed annually by the cur 
dogs, not to make mention of the 
hundreds of thousands of eggs that 
cur dogs suck that should have gone 
to nourish the poor children of the 
State.”’ And I quite agree with Mr. 
French that North Carolina, and ev- 
ery other Southern State, needs a 
dog law that “will rid the State of 
worthless curs that nobody owns, 
and others that nobody feeds, and 
others that nobody keeps at home.” 

The county of Durham was form- 
ed out of portions of Wake and Or- 
ange. In the year 1860 Wake and 
Orange listed for taxation 22,052 


sheep. In the year 1910, 50 years 
later, Wake, Orange and Durham 


listed for taxation 1,294 sheep, a 
falling off of more than 20,000. I 
have in mind to say that perhaps 
this statement will apply to a ma- 
jority, if not all, of the other coun- 
ties of this State. The three coun- 
ties mentioned show a very decided 
increase along all lines—in some in- 
stances of more than 1,000 per cent 
—whereas, there is a falling off in 
the number of sheep from 22,052 to 
1,294. Nothing, in my judgment, is 
more responsible for this State of 
affairs than the cur dog. Which 
shall it be, Mr. Editor, cur dogs or 
sheep? 

The action that I am proudest of 
as a member of the last Legislature 
is that I introduced, and had passed, 
2 dog tax law for Durham County, 
taxing every dog in the county, $2, 
the tax to be placed to the credit of 
the road fund in the county. One 
township in the county of Durham 
pays a property tax to build good 
roads of $341.34. The same town- 
ship pays a dog tax of $614. It seems 
to me that it is a question of cur 
dogs or sheep. I am unqualifiedly 
a friend of the sheep, and I feel that 
the farmers of the State could do no 
better service than to endorse the 
action of the Farmers’ Convention, 
held in Raleigh this summer, at the 
A. & M. College, demanding of the 
next Legislature that they pass a 
State-wide dog tax law. 

May I inquire, Mr. Editor, why it 
is that The Progressive Farmer, pro- 
fessing to speak for 150,000 farm- 
ers, as you stated in your dispatch 
to President-elect Wilson concerning 
the appointment of Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, is so ‘‘pussy-footed”’ on the 
dog tax question? You print column 
after column on the proper method 
of spraying fruit trees, curing meat 
and peavine hay, the boll-weevil and 
other pests—for all of which you 
are to be commended—but in my 
judgment, the greatest pest cursing 
the farmers today is the cur dog, and 
nevertheless, The Progressive Farm- 
er has had little or nothing to say 
“agin” the cur dog and in behalf of 
sheep husbandry. If you really speak 
for 150,000 farmers, then come out 
in the open on the question of a 
State-wide dog tax law. Draw your 
sword, throw away the scabbard and 


law 


swear upon the naked steel that the 
cur dog must go. Be courageous, be 
aggremmive, stand like ‘‘Horatius at 
the bridge’ until the fight is won. 
Texas has the boll-we 1, Tennessee 
and Georgia have the cattle tick, but 
North Carolina has the greatest of 
all evils—the cur dog. 

Mr. Editor, ‘‘get busy.” The Leg- 
islature is shortly to assemble. Back 
up, with your paper, that speaks 
for 150,000 farmers, the action taken 
by 600 progressive farmers in con- 
vention assembled, and urge the pas- 
sage of a State-wide dog law. 

JULIAN S. CARR. 


‘ditorial Comment:—wWe are glad 
to print Gen. Carr’s spirited appeal, 
but we do not think an examination 
of our files would show that we have 
neglected this subject. We favor a 
dog tax wherever it is needed for the 
encouragement of the sheep indus- 
try—and that is almost everywhere 
—but we would have the proceeds 
go to the education of the boys and 
girls instead of to the roads. Put 
the tax into the county school fund. 
We are ready to join Gen. Carr, the 
Virginia Farmers’ Convention and 
the North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
-—for the Farmers’ Union also en- 
dorses the measure—in the cam- 
paign for more sheep and fewer 
curs; and the only change we sug- 
gest is that the money go to educate 
the children of the folks who pay 
the tax. 





A North Carolina Farmer. Opposes 
the Stock-Law. 


N REPLY to Mr. Keith’s and Haw- 
kin’s letters, what they say is 
good with one exception, and that is 
the stock-law. The way they put it, 
all the farmers want stock-law. Not 
so. I live between Roanoke and Cho- 
wan rivers, counties Bertie, North- 
ampton and Hertford, three progres- 
sive counties, with just as good, 
sound-minded men as there_are in 
Pender, or in the State, and I do not 
believe I will make a mistake if I say 
90 per cent are not in favor of the 
so-called stock-law. I cannot see 
where it would be any benefit to the 
hog and the majority of his present 
owners. But I can see where it 
would be a help to the hoggish men. 
Brother Sensible Farmer, isn’t a half 
loaf better than no loaf at all? 

I am not against better improved 
stock, but I do know from my own 
experience that improved stock de- 
pends a great deal on improved for- 
age. Very well for the man who is 
able to have somewhere to build 
and build more fence. No one ob- 
jects to that, but little man, after 
you let the big man freeze you out, 
please show me your low-priced m2r- 
ket, where you are to get your beef 
and pork from. 

T can’t say half that ought to be 
said. So now 


brother honest, pro- 
gregsive-thinking citizen, who are 
not ignorant, but industrious, la:v 


abiding citizens, what in the Meatenn 
do you want to be drove to 1¢ for, if 
it is good? 
Yours in sympathy with the poor 
class of people. A. C. MINTON. 
Kelford, N. c.® 


Editorial Comment:—Mr. 
is right in being for the interests of 
the sntall farmer. So are we. It is 
a mistake however, to suppose that 
the stock-law is against the interests 
of the small farmer. The writer 
heard the same story, that the stock- 
would ruin the farmer with a 
cow or two, and a few pigs and little 
land, years ago in his home county. 


Minton 


But the majority of the people 
thought differently, and a law was 


passed requiring the stock to be kept 
at home and after a little temporary 
adjustment everyone was better off 
than before. Now anyone who would 
suggest the repeal of the stock-law 





Before You Milk Your Cows Again 


THE! PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Write 



















or not. 


ing and self-flushing 


throurhout. 





GREAT WESTERN 
SEPARATOR Book Sent 


Our free book is a gold mine of cream and butter-profit facts. 
It tells you how to get a// the cream, highest quality cream, 
with deast work and bigevest profits for the lone sttermofyears. It shows 
you in plain figures how to make from $5.00 to $15.00 more from 
every Cow, per year, whether you now owna cream se parator 
Don’t you want this great book, FREE? Get all the 


Facts You Want to Know About Separators 


Read about the Great Western. Note that the bowl delivers cream from the 
slimemilic from tlie bottom, so there’s no chance of ticir mixing. 

; thereare no Jong tubes, no minute slots 

or} ragged edges to hold milk and collec tdirt. The Gr». 


Verfectly uniform balls, 50 to 100% haraer than regular, 
tempered so file cannot cut them. 


Western on any kind ofatrial to prove that our claims are not strong enough. 


Just mail us your name and address on a postal for the big, fin 
Now! illustrated Great Western Book. 0 ou. es 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 453-¢ Second Ave., 


for the 


FREE 















top and 

it is self-drain- 
. corners, crevices, 
‘at Western is bal! -bearing 
Ball races 
We will arrange for you to get a Great 


it's worth MONEY to 


Rock Island, Ill. 














any other and lasts longer. Every 


Don’t Pay 1 Cent for this STEWART BALL BEARING 
| HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE until you getit 


ever made for general farm use. It willclip horses, cows and mules without any change 
whatever. I1as ail file hard cut steel gears, enclosed safe from dustand dirtand running 

in oil. Has 6 feet of new style, light, easy running flexibie shaft and the cele- 
brated Stewartsingle tension nut clipping aes Clips easierand ies than $70 40 


It’s the best 
Clipping 
Machine 












your dealer and see and examine it before you buy. The price thercis only 
Send a postal for valuable FREE Treatise on the Clipping of Horse: 


eS, Ww! 

teen leading ateHe We make thel tl » 

narians. Send cdey Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. Horse| Clipping and line of 
CHICAGO Shearing Machinesia the world, 


157 Ohio. Street, 





in that county would be laughed at. 


The same experience has been had 
in other counties and other States— 
wherever the stock-law has had a fair 
trial for a few years. 

In short, the roads and the 
“range’’ are not the place to raise 
livestock. Good stock are not raised 
that way, but in pastures and fields 
where they can be watched and cared 
for by their owners. 

Eastern North Carolina is a great 
country, but will never reach its full 
development until the free range, the 
cattle tick and hog cholera are got 
rid of. 





Farms by The Progressive: Farmer. 


DO NOT know when my time ex- 

pires but must have The Progres- 
sive Farmer sent to me, as I farm 
exclysively by it. I am a Northern 
farmer from Hoosier State and rais- 
ed the first cotton in 1911 I ever 
saw. Picked over a bale to acre. My 
cotton was better last year. Reason, I 
read The Progressive Farmer. It is 
fine. Wish every farmer in this 
county would take it. We would 
have better crops, better livestock, 
better schools, better churches, bet- 
ter citizens and be better livers. 

I cannot thank the Editors and 
those that write in the paper enough, 
for it has been the only guide I have 
had to guide me over the stumbling 
block of the cotton crop that was so 
new to me and so difficult for me to 
handle. I feel as tho I would be 
incompetent for a good farmer if I 
did not have The Progressive Farmer 
to consult two or three times per 
week. 

A friend from Memphis told me he 
had a friend that had some money 
to invest im a farm and would like 
to have a place on a good farm to 
work two years to learn farming as 
he had always lived in the city and 
did not feel competent to run it. I 
told him to tell his friend to buy his 
farm and if he then would use com- 
mon-sense and read The Progressive 
Farmer he would not need two years 
working on another man’s farm. 

Please do all you can to get the 
people to raise more and better corn, 
it is the crop that is abused here. 


I made 20 bushels corn first year per | 


acre. Last year I made an average 
of about 75 bushels per acre on 45 
acres. I break my land for corn 


broadcast about nine inches, prepare 
it well with harrow, furrow out deep 
and cover 
with harrow run over to get ridges 


in better shape to cultivate. Reason | 


T use buster to cover is to leave good 
water-furrow 
and land is wet. 

R. C. CORDELL. 


Ft Lia 


,Birdie, Miss. 





Go right to 
writes bysiz- 


Ask for complete catalogue. 





PAYS TO PLANT POTATCES 
BY MACHINE. much Quicker, 
far less work, just as sure as hand 
planting and more uniform 
in spacing and depth. 
Pays even on small 
acreage. Think 
this over care- 
fully and 
then ) seecl, a piece in 
every cpace and one 
find only. Plant- by machine 
out but provides for hand cor- 
tections of misses and doub- 
les. No pickers are ve 4 
—there is no injury to 
seed, Perfect placiu,. 
2 Sold with or without fer- 
tilizer attachment, Ask 
your dealer toshow it ane a 
write us for new b 
on “100 per cent pla 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box iggPGrenloch, N.J. 








prevent di image to eggs, garden truck, truits, live stock 
on road to market. Make any wagon a Spring wagon. 
save cost—produce brings bigger prices—-wagon 
longer—horses ber 1efite d—thousands in use—‘my w 

rides like auto’ "says one. Geta pair at dealer 

If not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey's. 

40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 














BY ONE MAN with the FOLD NG “SAWING FRACHINE. it 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket-knife. sany kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can ore timber 
with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it easier. Send for 
FREE arama Cate alog | No. AGS showing Low Price and 
rst order gets agency. 
FOLDING SAWING | MACHINE 
157and 163 West Harrison St. Chicago, tinole 















A Water Supply 
solves many farm troubles. 
Have plenty of water with- 





with large middle buster | 


as I farm in the Delta | 


£ expense or 
-—just install an auto- 
matic Rife Ram. Kaises water 
30 ft. for each foot of fall—no 
trouble or pumping expense . 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Booklet, plans, estimate, Free, 


Rife Engine Co, 2130 frinity Bdg., N.Y, 


RD 


Ei Saves money in material, time and labor. 
i] Made insheets 32 36 inches. Easily nailed to 
the studs and is ready for plaster or paint. 
-75 per 100 sq. ft. 
Will not shrink, warporcrack. Proofagai 
FIRE, SOUND, VE RMIN, ser RAS and Coup. 
Write for sample and pric 


THE HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO., HAMPTON, VA, 


A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
| breaking less than 2 percent. Alsothreshes Wheat and 
| Oats. ‘The machine I have been looking for 20 years.”’ 
| —Prof W. F. Massey. “*A machine that will meet every 































HERCULES 
LASTER BOA 


tN PLACE OF LATHS ann PLASTER 




















tion. Nothing like it. Booklet ‘‘A’’ FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER C6., 


Morristown, Tenn. 









—. 
Yew patented lock st awl Sews anything; shoes, 


harness. Sells like wildfire. Low price. 
| SYNVioes Big profits. Enormous de mand. Write quick for sample to 


ous 
worker. Thomas Awl Co.,7655H ome Sti, Dayton, Os 
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demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 


He is the Most Important Man in Our Educational System and 
Should be Thoroly Qualified and Much in Earnest. 



















By State Superintendent J. N. Powers, of Mississippi. 


oO YOU not sometimes find a 

county superintendent of educa- 
tion so conservative that he clings 
to the past and dreads the future? 
That fellow is in a rut. He cannot 
do anything worth while for the 
school system he is supposed to ad- 
minister. Like himself, he will keep 
his schools in @ rut. 

Few counties can be found where 
the educational. system is more pro- 
gressive than its head—the superin- 
tendent of education. 

In Mississippi, every county with 
a live, progressive, aggressive county 
superintendent is making. marked 
progress. On the other hand, where 
we have superintendents who are 
satisfied with conditions which have 
obtained for many years, we find a 
non-progressive school system work- 
ing in a rut. A system without life. 
Dead to progress. 

The county superintendent is the 
most important factor in our whole 
educational system. He makes or 
unmakes a county school system. 

The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington issues bulletins 
for free distribution bearing on every 
phase of educational work. These 
bulletins explain what has been ac- 
complished elsewhere. They are not 
experimental. How many of these 
bulletins do you find in the library 
of your county superintendent? 

Indeed you will not find in some 
of these libraries the bulletins issued 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Yet all can be had for a postal 
card request. Is there any excuse for 
the lack of knowledge of what is go- 
ing on in the educational world by 
these men who are working in a rut? 

The State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation of Illinois strikes the keynote 
of what a county superintendent 
should be. 


“Several ladies and a boy, 
seven or eight years of age, 
were attending a concert given 
by Furello and his great band. 
The ladies were greatly inter- 
ested in the wonderful work of 
the leader, and were enthusias- 
tic in their appreciation as he, 
in his. matchless way, began to 
coax the music out of the cav- 
erns of silence, pleading with it 
in the most winsome way, then 
urging it and commanding it 
until it came forth in such vol- 
umes it filled the auditorium, 
and then turned, as it were, to 
drive it back, commanding with 
vehement gestures until you 
could feel the retreat into golden 


silence. But the boy, interested 
in the many peculiar instru- 
ments, could not understand 


why the ladies paid so much at- 
tention to the leader, and broke 
forth with the following ques- 
tion: ‘Why are you _ talking 
about that fellow all the time? 
He doesn’t make the music. All 
that he does is to stand up there 
on that box and wave his big 
stick. It is the men out there 
that make the music!’ In reply 
one of the ladies said: ‘It is 
very natural, my boy, for you to 
think so, but let me tell you 
something about that man stand- 
ing on the box. Do you know that 
he can step down and take the 
instrument out of the hands of 
anyone of ten or 15 of those men 
and play it as well as hé can? 
And do you know that that fact 
makes those men respect him 
and look up to him and watch . 
the movement of that big stick, 
as you call it, in his hand? Do 
you know that, while everyone 
of those men out there is an 
artist that there would not be 
the kind of music there is if that 
man on the box did not stand 
there and wave his stick? Do 
you know, that the artists ,who 


compose this band could not be 
held together in this organiza- 
tion unless they understood that 
the man who stands on the box 
and waves his stick is such an 
artist himself, so large and gen- 
erous in his view and apprecia- 
tion of them and their work, 
that they feel safe in joining 
themselves with him? They 
know that they will have a 
chance under his leadership to 
show all of their art and all of 
their skill.’ 
“T know that this is rather an 
extravagant illustration, but it 
illustrates fairly well the place 
in the public school system of a 
trained, competent superinten- 
dent. The presence of such a 
superintendent or supervisor at 
the head of the unit of public 
instruction means better courses 
of study, greater unity in the in- 
struction, greater co-operation 
of the teachers in the various 
parts of the system, and very 
greatly increases responsiveness 
of that unit of instruction to the 
best thought and the best ideals 
of what that unit of instruction 
should accomplish. I know that 
there are some superintendents, 
so-called, who conceive it as 
their function simply to sit and 
make life as uncomfortable as 
possible for the teachers engag- 
ed in the work. This is not the 
kind of superintendent I am 
speaking of. His presence in 
the public school system is a 
millstone hanging about its 
neck. I am speaking-of the su- 
perintendent who, having knowl- 
edge of the teaching work, who, 
being in sympathy with the 
things that are to be done, es- 
tablishes the atmosphere and 
the conditions which will attract 
to the system the best teachers, 
who knows that whatever they 
are able to do will have a 
chance to express itself under 
his or her administration. I 
am speaking of the superinten- 
dent who, having this experience 
and knowledge, will have sym- 
pathy and tact to unify the ef- 
forts of these teachers in giv- 
ing to the boys and girls the 
largest possible educational on- 
portunity.” 





This is the kind of superinten- 
dent needed in every county of the 
South. We have a few of this kind, 
but not a great many. When the 
people realize that many county ed- 
ucational systems in the South are 
in a rut by reason of non-progres- 
sive county superintendents, all of 
the political pulls, all of the popular 
hersonalities, all of the family con- 
nections will count for naught. The 
people can be relied upon to do the 
right thing always when they coms 
to a full realization of the fact that 
their educational interests are be- 
ing wasted rather than conserved, 

I make a plea for a consecrated 
body of county superintendents. Men 
of dynamic force. Men who hold the 
struggling childhood of their county 
above political aggrandizement. Such 
men can lead the way. The people 
will follow. 





What Do You Know About the Horse? 

The following remarkable essay on the 
horse is said to be from the pen of an Indian 
student: 

“The horse is very noble quadruped, but 
when he is angry he will not do so He is 
ridden on the spinal cord by the bridle and 


saddle, the driver places his foots on the 
stirrup and divides his lower ‘limbs across 
the saddle and drives his animal to the 
meadow. He has four legs; two are on: the 
front side and two are afterward. These 
are the weapons on which he runs. He also 


defends himself by extending those in the 
rear in a parallel direction toward his foe, 
but this he does only when in a vexatious 
mood. There is no animal like the horse. 
No sooner they see their guardian or master 
than they always cry for food, but it is al- 
ways at the morning time They have got 
tails, but not so long as the cow and other 
such like animals.'’’—Scottish American. 











A Be 
most 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


tter Fence—because made on the 
efficient fence weaving looms from 


the highest quality heavily galvanized Open 


earth steel wire—ever 
wire mill to be used in 


pound made in our own 
ITSELMAN FENCE. 


For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 


small profit added 


to the actual cost of material and 


labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE=A NEW IDEA. 


tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays 12 inches 
apart for seven bars or 26 inches hish, 24 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
334 tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 


inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3to8 inches. This line wires from 3 to 8 inches. 
is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 
fence ever offered. 


tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays6inches apart 
for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
above that. Graduated spacing between 
i as all the 
advantages of a 6inch stay fence but 


423 CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 


costs much less. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD for a 41-inch 


medium weight farm fence. No. 
9 margin and No. 13 lineand stay 
ing between line wires graduated from 3 
inehes at bottom to 8inches at top. 
HOG FENCE. 
square mesh hog Fence, No. Il 
top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
stay wiresand barb bottom wire. 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6inches 
LAWN FENCE. 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
j 5 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
4 ized Barbed Wire. 
ing complete line of over 100 styles and 
heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 


2 1 wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- 
CENTS A ROD_ for 26-inch 

Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 
63 lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
Write today forlarge free catalog show- 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 





A NORTHERN COLONY IN TH 
SOUTH. 
A Brief History of the Sunny South 


Colony at Chadbourn, North Caro- 
lina, 





HE entire idea of colonization 
came to me by accident. I had 
started West with a view of looking 
out some place to settle. While in 


‘Chicago I met a party who was in- 


terested in some lands in the vicinity 
of Chadbourn, and he asked me to 
see some other parties and give them 
what information I had regarding it. 
I advised the interested parties that 
they should not attempt to settle it 
unless a considerable amount of 
money was spent on the drainage 
proposition. The owner agreed to do 
the necessary draining and I was in- 
duced to return to Chadbourn and 
prepare the land for an excursion to 
be brought down 30 days later. On 
returning home I was informed that 
the party had declined to put up the 
money to make the necessary drain- 
«ge, and I refused to go further with 
the project, unless the lands were 
properly drained so settlers could 
make a success. 

The result was that an entirely 
different piece of land was purchased 
and the necessary drainage establish- 
ed, and the first excursion train 
brought 160 prospective home-seek- 
ers, 60 per cent of whom purchased 
land, and 75 per cent of the pur- 
chasers became permanent settlers. 
More land was purchased as the in- 
terest in the colony grew, and about 
10,000 acres of cut-over pine land 
was finally sold and a majority of it 
settled. 

The new settlers came from all 


CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
medium weight farm and sheep 
fence. No.9 marginand No.13 line 
and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3inches at bottom to 8inchesat top, 


POULTRY FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD_ for a 60-inch 

Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 

wires and No. 18 stay and line 

wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 44 inches. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. muncie, ino. 

Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 


Name 





Town 





R. F. D. 








county or State. Fully 75 per cent 
of the original settlers have never 
returned to their former homes in 
the West or North. 

The unimproved lands were sold at 
an average price of $5 per acre. The 
average price of lands where no im- 
provements have been made now 
ranges from $20 to $40, while im- 
proved land is sold from $60 to $100 
per acre. 


Within the boundaries of the orig- 
inal colony plats where, 15 years 
ago, there were neither schools nor 
settlers, we now have three special- 
tax school districts, with three com- 
modious school buildings. Fifteen 
years ago the town of Chadbourn 
had one small school building, poorly 
accommodating only 50 scholars. We 
have recently erected a brick school 
building in the town, at a cost of 
$15,000, with high school, employ- 
ing nine teachers, and with 350 chil- 
dren in attendance. 


The agricultural products of this 
section have increased several thou- 
sand per cent and, of course, the 
business of the town has correspond- 
ingly increased. When this colony 
was first established it devoted its 
energies almost entirely to truck 
growing, especially strawberries, and 
in less than ten years it grew to be 
the largest strawberry shipping point 
in the world. 

I can safely say that this rapid 
growth and development was brought 
about almost entirely by the influx 
of new people with energy and new 
ideas. The fact that these settlers 
have remained dp the community, 
builded homes and farms, and are 
still residents here, is the best evi- 
dence of their satisfaction and pros- 
perity. I unhesitatingly say that the 


sections of the country, Eastern, Mid- eolony has been a success and I at- 


dle and Western and far Western 
States. 
from Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. 


tribute this success to the fact that 


The majority, however, came proper care was exercised and only 


such land offered as was suited for 
farming purposes, and that due care 


Fully 60 per cent of the settlers was exercised in encouraging only 


who came to this colony are still 


the right class of people to move in. 


here, and are as good citizens as we We tried to keep steadily in view, 


have in the State. 


Some of the col- but one ‘proposition, and that was to 


onists who bought land at a remark- secure thrifty people and place them 
ably low price have sold at the re- on land capable of producing the 


cent increased values and 





bought best results. 
cheap lands in other parts of the 


J. A. BROWN. 
Chadbourn, N. C. 
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The Woman’s College 
Richmond, Virginia 


By reason of its location in Richmond, 
the Woman's College affords superior ad- 
vantages for the higher education of 
young ladies. The expenditure of a mil- 
lion dollars could not duplicate such ad- 
vantages outside such a city. Able fac- 
ulties in all departments. Usual college 
degree. Special advantages in music. 
Students have use of Virginia State Li- 
brary and access to numerous museums. 
Health record remarkable. Terms mod- 
erate. Students can enter to advantage 
after Christmas. Write for catalog. 











James Nelson, A. M., LL. D., President. 














. HANGER BICYCLES 


imported roller chains, sprockets an 
ar Tan New Departure Coaster-Brakes po 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; ot eae os 
1 oe eed and Bogen hen abe 


N FACTORY PRICES ssc c= 


Other re 


te paleibegrey nouie.amee, 
“ae sundries Aalf usual prices. 
here are coining 2 ar selling our bi- 


Write today. 
Dept. m-1s7 CHICAGO 








—_ BE A TRACTION 





tre ENGINEER 


i] 

Big demand. Good pay. Learn at home 
without stopping your other work. We 
teach you by mail and you can master the 
ff! entire course in from three to six months. 
Diploma given. Write for free prospectus. 


Clarke School of Traction Engineering, 
13 No. Pinckney 8t., Madison, Wis. 



















OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish 
offerings of ail lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
ss yemammumiadl 

















Southeastern Virginia Farm For Sale 


1,155 Acres of medium stiff land, 300 acres 


cleared, balance in woods, with natural 
frass which grows from 12 to 25 inches 
high. Large herds of cattle can be raised 


without any attention, as grass stays green 
in some parts of the woods nearly all the 
year. Corn, Cotton, Peanuts, and all varie- 
ties of grasses grow on this farm. There 
are 8 good tenant houses, with all necessary 
out-buildings, but no large dwelling. 

This could be made one of the best stock 
farms in the State, and no better land can 
be bought anywhere for twice the price. 

My reason for selling is: I have more 
land than I can look after, and I want to 
put all my time on my home place, which 
is a part of this farm. It is situated 5 
miles from Branchville, Va., on the S. A. L. 
Railroad. R. F. D., and telephone line run- 
ning right by farm. Price, $15 per acre; 
one-third cash, balance in 1 and 2 years. 
Will divide into two farms of equal size, at 
$16 per acre, same terms as above. 

J. DUDLEY WOODARD, 
Meherrin Farm, Branchville, Va. 


ibe Home-seekers 
Opportuni ity 


that was 
Overlooked 


Isin Georgia and Alabama along the 
Centralof Georgia’s as miles of modern 
railway. The land will earn more net 
money than that which costs three or four 
times as much where unimproved land is 
scarce. Long growing seasons with abun- 
dant rainfall, make extra crops ea 
Mild climate, ideal for fruit and 
But the greatest opportunity is for the 
general farmer, in home eta, at good 
prices, for all he produces, 

Ref of this in “‘Alabama and Georgia,” 

book of pictures_and signed letters, 
Seeded fede, Also, “‘How to Find the Farm 





year, 
truck. 


You Want.” Write TODAY, 
J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
Savannah, Georgia. 


275 West Broad Street, 














Get the Advertising Habit. 


It willpay you. Try our Farmers’ Exchange 
to get what you want or to sell what you have to 
dispose of, and see if it does not bring results. 
Our advice on this point is not wholly selfish, 
either. We want you to advertise with us, of 
course, but often you will have something to sell 
which a little ad in your local paper will dispose 
offor you. Put the ad in. Get the habit. It 


will help you make money, and when you make | 


more money you will buy more from our adver- 
tisers, and advertise more with us; and then 
we'll be able to give you a better paper and held 
you still more, and we will all be better off. See? 














Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers* Union. 








What Can be Done When the Lo- 
cal “Runs Down?” 


HE letter below came in reply to 

my published request for facts 
to show what the locals are doing. 
It is published along with the reply 
that was mailed, because this is the 
best way to emphasize my position 
all along, viz.: that the local Unions 
must largely solve their own prob- 
lems. The original letter has been 
sent to the President of the Union 
in the State where my correspondent 
lives, in the hope that with a better 
knowledge of local and State con- 
ditions, he can advise these dis- 
couraged brethren more fully. 


The Letter. 


December 14, 1912. 
Mr. E. W. Dabbs, 
Mayesville, S. C., 
Dear Sir:— 

In answer to your request, I 
shall tell you the condition of 
our local. It is on the drag. If 
from two to four members 
would be a quorum, we would 
have a meeting every meeting 
time. 

When we were organized, we 
had 50 members. Now we have 
seven paid-up members. We 
had a cotton sale at the first of 
our local. It did not suit the 
majority. And the same quit, 
and have never come back. 
Since ‘that time we have only 
taken in two members, and one 
of them quit. 

If you can, I would be glad if 
you would give us some good 
advice, or something good to 
read in our lodge. 

Very truly yours, 





The Reply. 
Mr. ’ 





Dear Sir and Brother :— 

The condition you describe is un- 
fortunately all too common. When 
prosperity does not pour into our 
laps, we “quit’’ without making any 


attempt to help ourselves. In the 
seven members you have, you can 
build up a strong Union. Better 


seven men pulling together than 50 
not pulling at all. If you have only 
seven paid-up members, four is a 
quorum, and I would suggest that 
you make it possible for two or three 
members to transact business.. There 
is no good reason why two, three or 
four members should be balked by 
the indifference of others. 


As to reading matter, I can think 
of nothing better than The Progres- 
sive Farmer, not only the Farmers’ 
Union page, but all the paper. Sub- 
scribe for it, read copies in your 
homes, take it to your meetings, and 
there read and discuss the articles 
that seem most helpful. 


If you seven combine your buying 
and selling, it will not be long be- 
fore others will want to join. You 
can do it, and neither your State 
nor your County President, nor 
Brother Barrett, nor I, nor any State 
or National official can do this for 
you. You must do it, for no one else 
ean do it for you. 

Your school, your church, your 
roads, all probably need your help. 
Get pure-bred seeds of the type best 
suited to your soil. Your State De- 
partment of, Agriculture, and the 
United States Department of Farm 
Management will assist you to make 
the selection. Do the same with 
poultry and_ stock. Mongrels of 
neither stock nor crops can be mar- 
keted scientifically, and the sooner 
our people are convinced of this fact, 
the quicker will our marketing be 
put on a sound basis. 

Trusting that these suggestions 





may be helpful to you, and assuring 


you of my sympathy and earnest 
purpose to help correct just such con- 
ditions as you describe, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 
E. W. DABBS. 





Plant Breeding and Scientific 
Marketing. 


N LAST week’s issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer was published a 
brief notice of the organization of 
the South Carolina Plant Breeders’ 
Association. Mr. D. R. Coker, the 
President, has done work with cot- 
ton which should rank him with 
Luther Burbank; while the work of 
Prof. H. M. Bane, the Secretary, has 
done much to check the ravages of 
cotton anthracnose in the State. In 
this organization the University of 
South Carolina, Clemson College, 
Winthrop College, the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Farm Dem- 
onstration work, the Farmers’ Union 
were all represented. 
* * * 


That this is one of the advanced 
steps in agriculture in South Carolina 
is plain to every one who has given 
any thought to marketing conditions. 
I wish that the remarks of Mr. D. R. 
Coker about the condition of the ex- 
tra-staple cotton market could be 
reproduced in full. It would be an 
“eye-opener” to some people. He 
said among other pertinent remarks: 
“T have doubted the wisdom of call- 
ing upon the Government to aid us 
in marketing, bvt conditions that 
have arisen, in the extra-staple bus- 
iness in the last few weeks, have 
about convinced me that the Farm- 
ers’ Union Warehouse Bill is along 
right lines, and I hope may be found 
constitutional and put into opera- 
tion.” 

* * * 


Now Mr. Coker is not only a suc- 
cessful farmer and plant-breeder of 
National repute, but he is a cotton 
buyer as well, and has made his 
town one of the livest cotton mar- 
kets in all this section. So that his 
testimony is what we would call ‘‘ex- 
pert.” It was very gratifying to have 
such tribute to the work of the Far- 
mers’ Union, and the President of 
the Union stated how he had found 
it impossible to work out a perfect 
selling system when there is so much 
inferior cotton and produce grown 
and offered for sale. That with the 
many varieties and types of cot- 
ton, for instance, and the cross- 
breeds by birds and mongrels, it is 
impossible to get the best results 
from co-operation—there being noth- 
ing standard to co-operate with. So, 
these two agencies working together, 
the plant breeders for standard typés 
of the best crops, and the Farmers’ 
Union for marketing standardized 
crops in a business-like way, will 
make a team that will bring results. 
Watch them! 

Fellow Farmers, join us in these 
good works. 

* * * 

Brother Williams, whose prize let- 
ter was recently published hinted at 
such results from a closer relation- 
ship in the local Union, and all thru 
the meeting I kept thinking, ‘I wish 
Williams were here.” 

Nothing to promise the farmers to 
join the Union! Why this one thing 
of plant breeding and standardizing 
a neighborhood’s crop, is worth a 
thousand times more than the cost 
of time and money to keep up the 
Union. 





Don’t Miss This Meeting. 


RESIDENT Barrett has called the 
National Board of Directors and 
the Mid-Winter Conference of the 
Farmers’ Union, to meet in Columbia, 
S. C., at the National Corn Exposi- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





tion Auditorium, on Farmers’ Union 
Day, January 30, 1913. South Caro- 
lina brethren take notice that this 
will be the biggest assemblage of 
prominent Union men ever held in 
the State. Come out and give them 
an old-fashioned South Carolina 
welcome. 

On the next day, January 31—Ed- 
ucation Day—at the exposition, the 
Farmers’ Union will have a speaker 
on the program. Farmers’ Union 
brethren from all over the country, 
we want you there both days. 

E. W. DABBS. 

President South Carolina Farm- 
ers’ Union. 

GEO. L. STEPHENSON. 

Secretary National Corn Exposi- 
tion. 





Virginia State Farmers’ Union Meets Feb- 
ruary 4-6. 


The fourth annual State Convention of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union of America, Virginia Division, will be 
held in Lynchburg, Va., at the City Audi- 
torium (over Market-house), on February 
4-6, 1913. 

Each county will please elect delegates 
as early as possible and send in their cre- 
dentials to D. M. Blankinship, Secretary, 
Naruna, Va., not later than January 24, 
1918. One delegate for every 100 paid-up 
members or majority fraction thereof, and 
one delegate-at-large from each county. 

No one but duly accredited delegates as 
above indicated will be allowed to vote in 
the convention. We would be glad, how- 
ever, to have someone from every Local in 
the State present. 

By order of the State Executive Commit, 
tee. D. M. BLANKINSHIP, Sec’y. 





Notice. 


Every Farmers’ Union in the Tobacco Belt 
of South Carolina is invited, and earnestly 
requested, to send delegates to a tobacco 
conference at Florence, S. C., in connection 
with the meeting of the Florence County 
Union, on January 21. Brother Comer, of 
Danville, Va., has promised to be there to 
try to effect a market organization for 
bright tobacco. 

E. W. DABBS, 
South Carolina Farmerg’ 


State President 


ion. 





Notice. 


The legislative meeting of South Carolina 
State Union will be held in Le Conte Col- 
lege, the University of South Carolina, Co- 
lumbia, January 16, at 3 p.m., and thru 
the 17th. E. W. DABBS, President. 

J. WHITNER REID, Secretary. 


OUR HEALTH TALK. 
STOP TAKING PILLS. 


Three or Four Glasses of Water Be- 
‘fore Breakfast is a Better Remedy 
for Constipation. 


NE of the best health habits you 

can form is that of drinking 
from two to four glasses of water be- 
fore breakfast every morning. It has 
been said that the remarkable health- 
fulness of the Japanese is probably 
due to their habit of drinking great 
quantities of water. The following 
note from ex-Congressman B. F. 
Grady, in the News and Observer, is 
in line with the experience of thou- 
ands of other people. Doctors them- 
selves have frequently said that the 
value of treatment at mineral springs 
is not the minerals in the water, but 
the fact that people who go to the 
springs drink such great quantities 
in order to get their money’s worth. 
Mr. Grady writes: 


“After having suffered for 40 
years with constipation, and 
learned by experience that the 
advertised remedies were unre- 
liable, I suspected that it was 
the water instead of the miner- 
als which a friend, who had 
spent a week at a mineral 
spring, found to be the best 
remedy he ever tried. Hence, 
filling my stomach every morn- 
ing before eating anything, with 
well or spring water, I have nev- 
er, f@r fourteen years, had any 
use for cathartics. 

“A few experiments will satis- 
fy your readers. 

“T would have given the pub- 
lic the benefit of my experience 
long ago, but I have waited to 
try experiments.” 

















I like The Progressive Farmer because it 
is edited by competent men who spare no 
pains to speak what they know, and do so 
fearlessly.: It carries with it' an open and 
4 clear conscienge.—S.: lL, Trueblood, |; Welr 
don, N. C. 
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IS THE FARMER ENTITLED TO EASIER MONEY? 





Mr. French Doubts if the Prevailing Business Methods of Farm- 


ers Are Such as to Justify Long 


Loans or Low Rates of Inter- 


est—Better Farming Will Reduce Interest Rates, 


By A. L. French, R. 2, Cascade, Va. 


GOOD many of our farmers are 

looking forward to ‘‘the good 

time coming’”’ when, with co- 
operative banks, money will be so 
common that, when one wants a lit- 
tle hunk, all he will be obliged to do, 
will be to slip across the street to the 
bank, give his 40-year note drawing 
3% per cent, and that will be the 
end of it. 

Now, candidly, this writer never 
expects that time to come in our 
great big, growing country, when a 
dollar will be any more easy to se- 
cure than it is right at this present 
time, and if the regular rate of in- 
terest goes much below.6 per cent, 
for the next ten years, he will be 
very much surprised. We have too 
many uses for money in a country 
like ours—that is just stretching her- 
self for a record run—to allow the 
interest rate to go to a low figure. 

But the point is raised, that large 
corporations secure money at a low- 
er rate of interest. True, they do 
sometimes, and then again many of 
them do not. The. writer knows 
some pretty good-sized corporations 
in the South that are paying right up 
toward 6 per cent. And it should 
be remembered, too, that large bus- 
inesses enjoying the low interest 
privilege do so very largely because 
of the faith the money-loaning public 
have in the men of extraordinary 
business talent and training, who 
are, and have been, directing these 
great corporations. 

I think the time is coming when 
the farming business of our country 
will present the same prosperous 
front and back as do other large bus- 
inesses today. When that time comes 
farmers will, in my opinion, be able 
to secure just as low interest rates, 
and just as long-time loans as any 
business in the country. And rightly 
so, for farms will then be the best 
security in the world, because of be- 
ing handled by business men. 

Now just suppose the case, my 
reader, that one-half of your farmer 
acquaintances should desire, today, 
loans of say, three-fourths the value 
of their farms. Would you be will- 
ing to trust your money to their 
judgment, or be willing for them to 
risk what they already have by tak- 
ing on a debt for extra capital, when 
they had no clearly defined plans for 
following in their farming opera- 
tions; when it was one fad this year 
and another next year; when they 
had allowed the capital they already 
had—viz.: soil fertility—to gradual- 
ly get away from them year by year? 

Would they not run too great a 
risk of wasting their newly acquired 
capital in ill-advised investments, 
that seemed to them at the time to 
be just the thing, but which failed 
somehow to “pan out” later. 

I am confident that I know hun- 
dreds of farmers, owning land, who 
would be injured very much more 
than they would be helped by hav- 
ing access to more money than they 
had trained themselves to handle. 

There is no use of us fellows on 
the land trying to disguise the fact 
that we have got to get to doing a 
different class of thinking. The 
world is bound to have more farm 
products, and it wants them at a less 
price. We must not get the notion 
that, just because we happen to be 
handling the land, that we have the 
right to handle it in any slipshod 
way that stiits our feelings; for you 
know the Creator furnished the soil 
as a gift to all His creatures. To 
provide for the needs of the world’s 
increasing population, we must con- 
duct our farming operations on an 
ever-upward plan. To enable us to 
do this better farming, we are going 
to need vastly more capital to work 
with and, to handle this capital suc- 
cessfully ‘the great mass:of’ us will 





need to knock down air-castles, curb 
our natural ingenuity and lay out 
our farms to enable us to do business 
farming. Business methods must be 
exhibited in the rotation of crops we 
adopt; those best adapted to our 
line and section, those that enable 
us, with supplementary fertilization, 
to maintain and increase the fertil- 
ity of the land. The same thought 
must be given to the selection of ma- 
chines and power. (For we are not 
to be a country of patch farms—in 
my opinion—but a country where 
brains and trained hands, will direct 
fast working machines.) 

Our livestock must be of the prof- 
it-turning sort, not simply manure 
makers, 

We must learn to lay out our 
farms in a way to save steps. Twenty 
per cent in operating expenses may 
be saved many times by giving 
thought to the arrangement of fields, 
buildings, ete. And when we go to 
the market place, we must supply a 
good article, and in a dignified way 
insist upon our’ share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

By the time we have our matters 
well in hand, we will see where more 
capital may be handled with an al- 
most certainty of good profit, and 
we will then have acquired habits of 
thought that will make for safety 
to ourselves and to him of whom we 
borrow. The greatest need today, 
as I see it, my friends, is. for a better- 
systematized farming business that 
will make safe—to both borrower 
and lender—the matter of long-time 
loans at reasonable rates of interest. 





What Neighborhood Co-operation 
Will Do. 

BELIEVE our neighborhood has 

made more improvements during 
the past eight or ten years than any 
other place in this county. Ten 
years ago we only had about 15 very 
plain unpainted -houses in our com- 
munity, two shabby little school- 
houses, (one of them a log house,) 
two small churches and one small 
store. We only had preaching once 
a month at each church and did not 
have any Sabbath school at all. Most 
of the people lived from two to four 
miles from the postoffice, and, con- 
sequently, the people had very little 
reading matter. They only got a 
county paper once a week, and a 
farm paper was seldom heard of. I 
think this was one of the reasons for 
their lack of pride. They did not 





know what was going on at other 
places, and didn’t know that their 
community was so far behind. 

Today we have at least 25 pretty | 
and attractive houses with well- 
kept farms surrounding them. With 


the exception of one or two, ail the 
houses are painted. We have two 
pretty up-to-date churches, with ser- 
vices four times a month, Sabbath 
school every Sabbath at both 
churches, and a young people’s so- 
ciety four times a month. Twice a 
month at the church on Sunday af- 


ternoons, and twice a month at the 
homes on Saturday nights. 

We now have two new school 
buildings, one of them is a graded 


school, and both are furnished with 
improved desks. We also have three 
stores. Our public roads are great- 
ly improved. We have one 30-foot 
road and three 20-foot roads running 
thru our community, and they are 
all well kept. 

We have two rural mail routes 
thru this section, and now almost 
every family takes a daily paper, also 
a farm paper and have them brought 
right to the homes, 

No community can get along and 
make any improvements with every 
mai wanting his own way about 
everything. ,EMMA WISE. 





Wauchula 
Grape Fruit 
brings top 
market 
prices. 
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FLORIDA LAND 


GUARANTEED BY BANKERS 


HERE is conclusive proof — flourishing orange and grape fruit groves 


below. 

In the beautiful Peace River Valley, the man who has a little money 
and who is willing to work will find soil, climate, altitude with good 
drainage, 


date stores, good schools, churches, lodges. 
of the aggressive 
negroes in Wauchula. 

NOW —this is what you can do. 


VEGETABLES KEEP 


and your family in comfort until the grape fruit and orange trees begin 
to bear. 


orange trees. 
grown side by side today. 


how to get the best results. 
You need a 


steadily year by year until it is on a par with that of the grove owners 
now here—men who drive their own cars, send their children to college. 
And these people show their confidence in this country by continually 
buying more land and setting out more orange and grape fruit trees. 
All the time you’re raising vegetables, your 

orange and grape fruit trees are getting bigger, THEN $5,000 AND 
until finally they begin to produce the returns 

that will put you on “easy street’ for life. UPWARDS FROM 


Groves here at Wauchula, ten and twenty years 
practically 
the high ground, the safety from sea winds strengthen and protect these 


vestigate this banker’s offer. 


A YEAR FOR 


month. Guaranteed lands, a year's time in which to 
INSPECTION make inspection. Come down here and look over this 
Peace River Valley Combination Soil. This is no 
THEN DECIDE “sight unseen” proposition. See with your own eyes 


option. 
not satisfied, you get 


of this company is President of the Florida Citrus Exchange, 


Box 503. 
























String 
beans 
growing be- 

tween rows of 
grape fruit trees 
on land of Mr. A. A. 
Price, near Wauchula, 


nstrate that you can make $5,000 to $10,000 per year near Wau- 
Florida. These incomes are being made right here NOW. Bank- 
uarantee every statement and the land itself. Read guarantee 


and well distributed rainfall, that will produce grape fruit and 
es, with large, steadily-growing profits. Read letters from men 
‘come down and talk with them. The center of this district is 
hula, with its 1,500 inhabitants, two flourishing banks, neat, up-to- 
It offers all the advantages 
Northern towns. Hunting and fishing near-by. No 
A safe, pleasant place to bring your family. 
At the start 
The famous Wauchula combination soil en- 
ables you to put out your young orange and 
grape fruit trees, and then raise beans, cu- 
IN COMFORT cumbers, onions, watermelons, sweet potatoes, 
ete., between the rows. Vegetables keep you 
Your ten-acre plot 
actual 


pays for itself. You'll find in our liter- 
photographs of the rich yields of vegetables among the 
This is the only large body of land where both vegeta- 
and citrus fruit can be grown to advantage—where they’re being 
Our expert here on the ground will show you 


little money to start. Once settled, your income grows 


nd older. The terrible freeze of ’95 did 
no damage here, when thousands 


thousands of groves throughout Florida were killed. 


GRAPE FRUIT 


The rich soil, 
so that it is certain they will survive the most severe frost. In- 


The Wauchula offer is on plots of 10 acres and up. 
Moderate first payment, then a dollar per acre per 


how vegetables and citrus fruit flourish. 
now, make your reservation, which is more liberal than a year’s 

Any time within a year you can inspect your land; if you're 
back every cent, with 6 per cent interest. That's 
uarantee backed by bankers of established reputation. The treasurer 


If you can’t 


WAUCHULA DEVELOPMENT CO., 
WAUCHULA, FLORIDA. 


Wauchula 
Oranges 


Abundant 
crops of 
high- 
grade 
fruit 






Most Interesting 
Documents on Florida 


sent free for the coupon—or mail 
tal. Get the best collection of Florida 
facts ever issued. We tell you’ the 
truth about citrus trees, vegetabies, soil, 
fertilizing, temperature, rainfall, frost, 
the amount of work you have to do. We 
tell you exactly what men down here are 
making ‘now on this combination soil. 
Dozens of their letters give earnings 

in dollars and cents. 

You can figure out for your- 








pos- 











(COUPON.) 


Wauchula 
Development Co., 
Box 503, 
Wauchula, Florida. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


‘We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as @ separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 














FARM MACHINERY. 
Rr 
Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 


price. BE. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Mill, 
-_ ©. 


Fuller & Johnson Farm f Pump | Engine e for 
sale, or exchange for a good registered bred 
Berkshire gilt. Write what you have. E. 
L. Lynch, Snow Hill, N. C. 


Eight H.P. Gasoline Engine for . Sale— 
Mounted on steel trucks, with friction clutch 
pulley; used only few days. Complete f.o.b. 
Plymouth, $195. A. Swain & Bro., Plym- 
outh, N. C. 


FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather Beds--For ‘only $10 “we will ship you 
a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 





for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. 
Setzler Furniture Co., 
& Cc. 


Address Turner- 
Dept. A., Converse, 


Agents!—Wake up. Get busy. Send $10. 
Get new 36-pound feather bed, with “6-pound 
pair pillows free! Start right in making 
money, big money. Everybody buys. All 
women enthusiastic. Say best bed and pil- 
lows ever offered. New feathers. Best tick- 
ing. Freight prepaid on all. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Live agents making big profits 
with easy work. Write today. ‘Reference, 
Commercial Nat’l Bank, Turner & Cornwell, 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 





HELP WANTED. 
PP PP PAP LPP PPD OAD PIII 
Sober, married, white man, for general 
farm work. mS; Die Mooresville, N.. Cc. 


~~ Agents Wanted—To sell our “washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


wre 


ia want. to ‘employ a bright young. man— 
a thinker and a doer—as farm manager for 
the year 1913. Z. V. Pate, Laurel _Hill, N. Cc. 


Wanted—Y oung— “men to. sell” our new 
maps. $8 per day easily made. Previous 
experience not essential. Address Huse Co., 


520 Temple Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


Agents Wanted For The 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,”’ “A Southerner in Europe,’ and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


~“Wante d—Men prepare as. ‘firemen, . brake- 
men, electric motormen, colored train por- 
ters. Hundreds put to work. $65 to $100 
month. No experience necessary. 500 more 
wanted. Standard Alabama Roads. Write 
Inter. Railway, Dept. 78, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Young “man, would you accept and wear a 
fine tailor-made suit just for showing it to 
your friends? Or a Slip-on raincoat free? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
job? Write at once and get beautiful sam- 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Ban- 
ner Tailoring Company, De pt. 68, Chicago. 


“Families Wanted—We need a few fami- 
Hes with two or more children over 13 
years of age. Experienced operatives make 
from 75 cents to $2 per day, according to 
their work. Will take either experienced 
or unlearned help, and pay board of un- 
learned help while learning. Splendid loca- 
tion, excellent schools and churches, steady 
employment. Address Pilot Cotton Mills 
Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


POSITIONS W ANTED. 
Farmer, “young, married, 
capable, ambitious, experienced, wants to 
manage up-to-date farm. Good references 
furnished. K. F. Taylor, care of Burrus & 
Co., New Bern, N. C. 


LIVESTOCK. 
.. i (———= 
Re gistered Guernsey Cattle—P. ay Day, 
Trenton, S. C. 


Progressive 





“sober Yr, ‘inte Nigent, 





~“Three-year-old, Registered Red Poll “Bull 
for sale—One hundred dollars. Geo. S&S. 
Barnes, Barnesville, Va. 


~ Registered Guernseys — One 
heifer, two mature bulls, 


six bull calves. 
Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 


“Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering f for 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfield, Ww. ¥F. 


“Three Jersey “bulls, . three fine young 
horses, Berkshire pigs, ‘four Jersey cows, 
six Jersey heifers for sale. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, pS od 


Edgewood Stock Farm has two strictly 
first-class registered Aberdeen Angus bull 
calves, will sell at a low price. W. B. Hob- 
by, Gibsonville, N. C. 


Registered: one Holstein bull, two years 
eld, gentle; one pair Poland China hogs, 
cheap; one bone cutter, new; ‘1900’ Gravity 
washing machine, for sale. J. B. Jennings, 
Marietta, S. C. 


cow, one 


Registered Jersey bull calf. 
and Berkshire sows in farrow. 
land China, Essex and Berkshire pigs, pure- 
bred. Can mate not akin. Angora goats. 
Indian Runner ducks. Barred Rock, White 
and Silver Wyandotte chickens, and Mam- 
moth Bronze turkeys. All cheap, and satis- 
faction insured, or money back. J. E. Coul- 
ter, Connelly Springs, N. 


Essex, Duroc, 
Duroc, Po- 





Red Polls—One good six-months bull calf 
left. Fine condition Registered dam. Tu- 
berculin tested. Don’t forget: 20 for sum- 
mer delivery. William B. Meares, Breeder, 
Belvidere Farm, Linwood, N. C. 


35 “Head of Grade Je rsey Heifers. for Sale 
—From 12 months to 2 years old. Bred to 
registered Jersey bulls. There are no culls 
in herd. Some will soon freshen. Write 
for particulars, price, etc. H. F. Long, 
Rockingham, N. C. 


Fifty good milk cows, “silos, gasoline en- 
gines, complete sterilizing plant, bottle 
washer, separator, aerators, bottle filler, and 
other modern appliances for handling milk, 
also complete system of water works, for 
sale. Would sell entire bugine#s with priv- 
ilege to operate where now operated. Sweet 
milk sells from 10c to 12c per quart. Ad- 
dress, ‘“‘Creamery,’”’ Box 518, Raleigh, N. C. 


STOCK. 


Percheron Stallions for Sale—Prices rea- 
sonable. C. H. Sargent, Washington C. H., 
Ohio. 


“Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale h horses 
and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- 
bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned kind, 
Stock for sale. Write me what you want. 
E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. 











~Duroe-Jersey Pigs—$5. A. E. Miller, 


Hickory, N. C., Route 3. 

Duroc -Jerseys—Rich | breeding, g, high “quali- 
ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- 
tion, Illinois. 

Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, va. 

Leahurst Farm, , Milton, N. ¢ N. Sn 
Duroc pigs for 
Geo. me 

‘For~ Sale—Duroe bred gilts, | service “boars, 
choice pigs; any age. Also Pekin ducks, 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Claude Jenkins, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


"Four Large, Registered Berkshire — 


~ Registered 
sale; sired by Proud Boy. 
Lea, Danville, Va. 


Four Large, Sows, 
safe with pigs; one registered Berkshire 
boar. Price $25 and $30, or $125 for lot. 
Carter Townley, Red Hill, Va 


Registered Tamworth Pim—al a ages. Eng- 
lish, Canadian, or American-bred. Largest 
prize-winning herd in the South. Dutch 
Fork Truck Farm, Columbia, S. 


The Virginia Polytechnic Institute has 
for sale a fine lot of pure-bred young Berk- 
shires, Duroc-Jerseys, and Large Yorkshires, 
at reasonable prices. All are healthy, 
thrifty pigs, but not fat. Address Dr. Mayo, 
Animal Husbandry Department, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, va. 


DOGS. 
~ Fox Hounds—New | 
Shelbyville, Ky. 
“Two Rat Terrier Pups, male; one female. 
$5 each. Address Henry Coleman, Cerro 
Gordo, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 
Rexall, 
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Wanted—Few good Buff Cochins. 
Vineland, N. c. 
B.C; Reds, ‘Buckeyes, | 
F. Long, ‘ Chapel Hill, N. 


For good Ww Rie OnSnBLDS Pullets, write 
o de Strickland, Katesville, N. 


; Penciled ‘Indian Runner Drakes—At $1.5 
each, Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, Va. 


“White Holland Turkeys—Hens, “$3; toms, 
$4. Miss Helen Williams, Warsaw, N. C. 


~ Fifty Indian Runner Ducks for Sale.. 
Good breeders. L. Pollock, Hohenwald, Tenn. 


Fifty . Anconas—Bred > from prize winners. 
$1 each. E. G. Hulse, Moravian Falls, N. C. 


‘Orpir 3 Dark Brah- 








list free. | Stodghill, 








($1 each. ~ Mrs. S. 


F4 Cornish Games, 

mas, eggs for sale. A. Perkins, South Hill, 
Virginia. 

Orpingtons—A few left; will sell cheap. 
Cook’s strain, direct. W. S. Vestal, Gra- 
ham, N. C. 


White Holland Turkeys, $5 a pair. Barred 
Plymouth Rock cockerels, $1. L. S. Olive, 
Apex, HN. iC. 


Twenty-five Barred Rock Cockerels for 
Sale—(Ringlet strain.) Rare bargains. $2 
and $3 each. C. G. Hill, Thomasville, N. C. 


Black Minorca, R. I. Red, and White Or- 
pington cockerels; White Orpington pullets. 
Pure-bred stock, State Line Poultry Yard, 
Gibson, N. 





Limited number of prize-winning Par- 
tridge Wyandottes for sale—Pullets and 
cockerels, at $2 each. Bryan McCormick, 
Rowland, N. C. 


A limited number of pure-bred cockerels— 
Plymouth Rock, R. I. Red, Wyandotte, Mi- 
norca, Leghorn. A. & M. College, Poultry 
Department, West Raleigh, N. Cc. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 





“Kellerstrass White Orpingtons, ‘ White 
Leghorns, Indian Runners, for sale at $1.25 
each. Some very fine stock for sale. Win- 
ners in our show this year. J. T. Setzer, 
Hickory, N. C. 

Byrds ¢ Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys— 
Largest strains, at interesting prices. White 
Plymouth Rock cockerels, Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. Byrd Brothers, Salisbury, 

North Carolina. 





Won 10° ribbons ; at t Asheboro | cember 4, 
1912; A. P. A. medal for best male in show. 
If you want White Rocks or White Leg- 
horns, write us. Randolph Poultry Farm, 
Asheboro, N. Cc. 


First twenty ‘dollars 1 takes | my Silver 
Pheasant cock and two (2) hens; English 
cock, one hen and Golden cock. All in 
full plumage and very tame. J. H. Bolton, 
Burkeville, Va. 


White Wyandottes for 
pullets, year-old hens, 
strain). Partridge Wyandotte cockerels. 
White Indian Runner Drakes (Fishel and 
Spencer strains). B. F. Crutchfield & Son, 
Thomasville, N. c. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—200-egg 
strain. Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, 
pen; second cockerel, hen sweepstakes 
cock. Indian Runner ducks. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes. Barred Rocks. Mapleton Farms, 
J. A. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





Sale—Cockerels, 
and cocks (Fishel 


As will breed Columbian Wyandottes ex- 
clusively, offer the following bargains: Two 
pens Brown Leghorns, $5 pen. One cock, 
12 hens, White Leghorns, $15. Some show 
birds. Trio S. C. Reds, $4. Wyandotte eggs, 
in season. W. OD. Harrill, Parrottsville, 
Tennessee. 

Overstocked. 
ers. White, 
Wyandottes; 
$15, $25. 





Reduction Sale—Fine breed- 
Black, Buff Orpingtons; White 
Runner Ducks. * Trios, $6, $10, 

Eggs, baby chicks, ducklings, 

White Runner ducks, Duroc-Jersey hogs. 

Write for bargain list No. 92. Woman’s 

College, Meridian, Miss. 


Hundreds of Birds for Sale—W hite, "Silver 
Laced, Partridge, and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes; White and Barred Rocks; R. I. 
Reds, White and Buff Orpingtons; Black 
Minorcas; Anconas; White, Buff and Brown 
Leghorns; also Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. 
36-page catalog free. Write your wants. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va 


White Leghorn. and Black “Minorca 
Pe i Youngs and Northrup strains, 
$1.50 up. Shipped on approval. Won seven 
prizes on nine entries at North Carolina 
State Fair, October, 1912. Won on every 
entry at East Carolina Fair, Newbern, this 
year. Eggs from some of the finest mat- 
ings in the South for hatching. J. J. Jen- 
kins, Greenville, N. C. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


“Wor § Sale—One- ‘Cyphe rs ‘and ~ one >“Tdeal “in- 
cubator, used two hatches. Rose Comb 
Brown and White Leghorns. Few White 
Orpington cockerels. J. R. Scott, Yorkville, 
South Carolina. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Cheapest ‘Business College on. Barth— 
Bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, teleg- 
raphy, penmanship, drawing, ete. Band 
music free. Write for particulars. Z. B. 
Spence, Goldsboro, N. C. 











Brown Leghorn hens, Rhode Island Red 
cockerels for sale. John P. Cheney, Mariet- 
ta, Georgia. 


~Mosley’s — Barred — Rocks — Cheap. Catalog 
free. R. G. Mosley, Route 2, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. ee : 

Buff Orpington Cockerels—Splendid indi- 
viduals. $1.25 each. Circle Grove Farm, 
Belhaven, N. C. 

Barred Rock, Stock and Eggs for Sale— 
Trio, $5. Begs, 15, $1.50. C. T. Hamm, To- 
baccoville, N. C. 

Wyandotte, Barred Rock, 
erels—$1.50. Pekin ducks. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


~Pure-Bred Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
roosters, $1 each. Miss Annie Flourney, 
Charlie Hope, Va 


Leghorn Cock- 
Groome & Sons, 


Mammoth Bronze e@ Turkeys, White Wyan- 
dottes—stock for sale. Write Harry Her- 
man, Conover, N. C. 


“Fine Barred Rocks for Sale—1911 hens 
and 1912. pullets, $1.50 each. Oakwood 
Farm, Sutherland, Va. 


Cornish Indian 
Good winter layers. 
Butler, 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns for 
—Hens, pullets and cockerels. C. H. 
son, Franklinville, LN. . 


Ane onas, Ww hite Ply mouth > Rocks—W on 
second pen at Savannah. Eggs for sale. 
Arthur Bunce, Statesboro, Ga. 


jame—All- Purpose fowl. 
$1.50 to $2.50 M. P. 
Byromville, Ga. 


Sale 
Elii- 


Indian Runner Drakes for Sale—75 cents 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. T. G. Pool, Virgilina, Va. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize- 
winning birds. Eggs, $1 per fifteen. Mont- 
view Poultry Farm, Boomer, N. C. 

Will Sell Penciled Runner Ducks—The 
laying kind. $3 trio. White Orpington eggs, 
$1.50 sitting. S. J. Lowe, Concord, N. C. 


Won this season at Central Carolina Fair: 
1, 2, 8, White Orpington pullets; 1, 2, cock- 
erels. 1, 2, 3, Minorca cockerels; 2, pullet. 
A lot of show birds and breeders for sale. 
Midnight Poultry Farms, D. M. Sharpe, Pro- 
prietor, A. P. A. Member, Asheboro, N. C. 





Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialtists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 


Young Men—To learn telegraphy in the 
South’s Oldest and Best Telegraph School 
(established 1888). Endorsed by railway 
Officials. Railroad wires in school. Big de- 
mand for telegraphers. Course completed in 
4 to 6 months. Positions paying $50 to $65 
a@ month guaranteed. Rapid promotion. 
Large descriptive catalog sent free. Write 
today. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
enn rrr rr 
“Cabbage Plants—75 “cents per er 1,000. Ww. 

W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, N. c. 


~ Cabbage Plants—75 cents per thousand. 
Acme Plant Co., Yonges Island, 8. C. 


‘Extra Long Staple _ Cotton Seed. | $1 per 
bushel. w. L. Hall & Co., Greenville, N. C. 

Lewis Long Staple C ottonseed—One dollar 
per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 

Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—aAll varieties, 
$1 per thousand. A. W. Perry, Yonges 
Island, 8. C. 


Ornamental Plants, Shrubs_ and — Trees— 


Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 











Cabbage Plants—Millions of them, 75 cents 
per 1,000. Seashore Farms, Mt. Pleasant, 
South Carolina, 


Cabbage and Le ttuce Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Leading Varieties. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

125 Bushels 
See d—$1 per 
cord, WW. ©., 


Lewis Long Staple Cotton 
bushel. J. Lee White, Con- 
Route 7. 


Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
75 cents per 1,000. J. M. Huffman, Route 2, 
Box 30, Hickory, N. C. 


How to Grow Strawberries and catalog of 


strawberry plants free. Leamon Tingle, Box 
G, Pittsville, Maryland. ‘ 5) g 





| list free. 


j} and other 
i ¢ Charlotte, 
{ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


I have a limited quantity of 
“hand-whipped’” soy bean seed for 
F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 

Cow Peas, Soy Beans—When you wish to 
buy or sell carload lots, write or wire us. 
J. Roney & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Farm of 205 Acres—Finest cotton and to- 
bacco land, with buildings. For sale or rent. 
Easy terms. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 

Summerour’s Half and Half, and High 
Linter cotton seed for sale. Makes 48 to 50 
and 44 to 47 per cent lint. E. L. Lynch, 
Snow Hill, N. C. 


choice 
sale. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, ] pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros, 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants!!—F ine and stocky. Lead- 
ing varieties. Cheap and quick delivery, be- 
ing on main line of Southern Railway. Single 
1,000, $1; 2,000 to 5,000, 80c. Large lots, 
cheaper. Ww. L. Kivett, High Point, N. CG 


“Carefully — “handled, pure-bred, early ma- 
taring, big boll, extra long stap'e cotton 
seed. Price extremely low. Mrs. Mollie 
Redfearn, Je fferson, 8. C. 

Sweet Clover Seed—Cultivated biennial. 
White and yellow varieties for winter sow- 
ing. Prices and circular free. E. E. Bar- 
ton, Box L, Falmouth, Ky. 


Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 75c per 
thousand; by mail, postpaid, per hundred, 
20c. Farmers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, Ss Cc. 


"Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varie ties, 
$1.50 per thousand. Send for free Culture 
Methods. c. W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga, 


We “Grow Cabbage Plants by the “Millfén, 
for Local Union trade. Write for prices, 
Co-operate. Union Plant Co., Marshville, 
North Carolina. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, from choice 
seed (all varieties). “Wakefields’” a spe- 
ciality. $1 per thousand. F. B. Marsh, 
Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 


‘Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—One to five 
thousand, $1.50 1,000; five to ten thousand, 
$1 per 1,000. Special prices on large lots. 
Ernest Ww. King, Yonges Island, BS S. 


Cabbage, Cauliflowe Yr, Lettuce, Parsley, 
and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
Ask for price 


barb roots; Horseradish sets. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


list. Geo. M. Todd, 

~ Lewis and Sunflower Long Staple Cotton- 
seed, $1 per bushel. Batt’s corn, one year 
from originator, $2 per bushel. . Berkshire 
pigs, $5, Up. _ Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 








California 1 Privett—Rooted, one year old, 
at two dollars per hundred or fifteen dol- 
lars per thousand f.o.b. express office, Bay- 
boro, South Carolina, J. .W. Sasser, Gurley, 
South Carolina. 


Four Million Sweet Potato Plants—April, 
May and June delivery. All the leading 
varieties. Price now, $1.75 thousand, after 
February, $2 per thousand. Magnolia Poul- 
try Yards, Homeland, Georgia. 


For Sale—Just a few of my improved 
Keenan long staple seed, at $2.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Dunbar, S. C. Also prize-winning S&S. 
Cc. Buff Orpington eggs, at $2 for 13. J. T. 
Lee, Dunbar, S. C. 


Blount’s Prolific Seed Corn, field selected, 
$2 per bushel. Seed sweet potatoes, Pump- 
kin Yam, Nancy Hall, Catawba Yams, and 
Southern Queen. Write for prices. Gordon 
Wilfong, | Newton, N. C 


Sweet - Potato “Slips—My ~ potatoes still hold 
the record for productiveness (756 bushels 
per acre). Plants guaranteed the best on 
the market. Seven leading varieties this 
season. Write for catalog. J. R. Davis, 
Bartow, Florida. 


~ Buy Your Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants 
from F. S. Cannon, Meggetts, S. C. 1,000 
to 4,000, at $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, 
at $1 per 1,000; 10,000 to 15,000, at 90c per 
1,000. Special price on larger orders. Sate 
isfaction guaranteed. 


~~ “Wanted—500 bushels ¢ each, | Nancy Hall, 
Jersey Up Rivers, Extra Barly Carolinas, 
Early Nansemond, Triumph and Big-Stem 
Jersey sweet potato seed. Write Trank 
Brunton, Franklin Plant Farm, Ine., P. 0O. 
Pox 964, Norfolk, Va. 











Sweet Potato Plants—Five million selected 
Nancy Hall, Providence, and Porto Rico 
plants for March, April and May delivery, 
$1.75 per 1,000; $15 for 16;000. Full count, 
safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fila. 


1 air-grown and 
Prices, 1,000 for 


Cabbage Plants — Open 
frost-proof. Guaranteed. 
$1; 5,000 for $4.25 Varieties, Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Augusta Trucker, Flat Dutch. Now ready. 
H. 8, Simpson, Route 1, _Piedmont, Ss. cG. 


Frost-Proof Wakefield and Succession Cab- 
bage Plants—Dollar per thousand; 2,000 
$1.75. By mail, postpaid, 25c per 100. Ber- 
muda grass rootlets, large sack, $1. Fancy 
crop Sea Island cotton seed, particulars on 
application. Ww. R. Hart, Enterprise, 8. CS, 


Bermuda Grass—Ten thousand roots, $1. 
Highly recommended by agricultural col- 
leges, experiment stations, stockmen, every- 
where. Best combination pasture, lawn, 
hay grass, common to South. we 
Farms, | Orange burg, Ss. c. (Booklet free. 


Plants - — “Nancy Hall,” 
“Norton Yam.’ al 
$1.75 per 1,000. I am now booking early 
spring deliveries. Send your orders as soon 
as possible, and don’t get left like you did 
last year. _ Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fila. 


Cabbage 6 Plants—All the pest varieties 
ready for immediate shipment in lots from 
one thousand to ten thousand, $1.25 per 
thousand. Over ten thousand, $1 per thou- 
sand, f.o.b. sreenville, Mm. <, Can supply 
orders of _any size. L. C. Arthur, Green- 
ville, nN. <. 


Cabbage Plants—Grown under the Blue 
Ridge foothills; are extra hardy, frost- 
proof. Cultivation suggestions and price 
Send 75c for 500, $1.25 for 1,000, 
$3.25 for 3,000, $5 for 5,000. Early Jersey 
varieties. Wakefield Farms, 
x c. 


Sweet Potato 
“Providence, 


Strawberry Plants — Pure-bred, selected. 
Excelsior, Lady Thompson, Klondyke, Gan- 
dy. Family mail orders specialty. 100 to 
500 plants required for family gardens. De- 
livered free to your mail box, 100, 75 cents; 
300, $1.75; 500, $2.50. Don’t wait. Order 
now. Catalog free. A. A. Pigford, Lumber- 


| ton,. Miss. 
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THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
January 2. 


Cotton. 
Good middling 


Strict middling 
Middling 


Receipts, bales. 


Flour, Hay mi Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per eatin prices: 

High grades 

Low grades .. 
Corn—No. 2 white, per 

No. 2 mixed 
Timothy hay, per ton 


$4.80 @ $5.30 
4.50@ 4.75 
-72@ = .80 
-70@ .72 
$22.50 @ $23.00 


bushel... 


Provisions. 


Snowdrift 
Compound, ticrce 
Pure lard, tierce 
Cheese, full cream 


Meats. 


shortening, per case.. 5.76 
basis 


basis 


D. S. 
irene, sugar-cure <a 


10% @1l1c 
174% @18¢ 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


{Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditor 
The Cotton Record.) 
January 2. 
Ordinary .... 4 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload lots, ton 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton. 


11% 

12% 

13% 
4,204 
$22.00@ yf 00 
50 


$10.00 


Holiday dullness has prevailed in the cot- 
ton market during the past week. Prices 
have held steady on a small volume of busi- 
ness. Receipts have fallen off sharply, 
bringing out more clearly the great short- 
age in the crop in all this section. Nothing 
has saved this crop from disastrous failure, 
but the more favorable conditions which 
ruled in Texas. If the western section had 
fared like the other sections, the total crop 
would have been only about 11,500,000 bales. 
On such a crop the price would probably 
have gone above 20 cents, and the eastern 
gection would have been amply repaid for 
the relative shortage. It is also worthy of 
noting that if the eastern and central. sec- 
tions-had done as well as the western, the 
crop would have been 17,000,000 or 18,000,- 
000 bales, and the price perhaps 7 or 8 
cents, 

Some elements in the trade 
talking a big acreage increase 
and at the same time pointing out the 
favorable conditions with regard to winter 
moisture in the western belt. Our farmers 
should take heed from these warnings, and 
consistently refrain from overdoing’ the 
acreage. Cotton is raised more cheaply in 
the new western districts, because they do 
not yet use fertilizer to any great extent. 
Hence, they can thrive on a lower price out 
there than they can in the older sections. 
We can count on®*a great deal more for a 
moderate crop than for a large one. 

Trade reports continue excellent. Some 
claims are being made of a falling off in 
the demand, but the supposed faliing off is 
only the natural lull incident to the holiday 
season, For the frst four months of the 
season, takings are more than 200,000 bales 
larger than last year. From now on, there 
is about 2,500,000 bales less to come in sight 
than last year. American mills are scantily 
supplied with cotton, yet are said to be sold 
far ahead. Cotton is sure to be scarce be- 
fore the year ends, and about the only 
thing which can prevent decidedly higher 
prices is a big acreage and good start for 
the new crop. 


are already 
this spring, 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


December 30. Per Cwt. 
Steers—Best $ Or ey 
Medium to good 5.7 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best .. 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Oxen 
Bulls 
Calves—Extra 
Medium 
Dairy cows, per 
Hogs—Best, per , 
Good -50@ 7.75 
Sows and stags 5.00@ 7.00 
Sheep—Best ..... Pi .00@ 4.50 
Common to. fair 2.00@ 3.50 
Lambs 4.00@ 7.50 


2eows ap Seo 


.00@ 
.00@ 7.50 


head -00@60.00 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 
{Reported by Catawba Creamery 
Hickory, N. C.) 
; December 30. 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, 
Store-gathered 
Butter—Fancy cré 
Country @ 21c 
Hens, per pound , 9c 
Young chickens, per pound. 10c 


Company, 


22¢c 
21¢c 
pound 35e 


dozen. 


‘amery, per 





SEED POTATOES. 
(Reported by T. W. Wood & Sons, 
men, Richmond, Virginia.) 
January 2. 


have 
year, 


Seeds- 


Seed potatoes 


turned out an abund- 
ant crop this 


and present prices are 
& good deal lower than last year. Early 
potatoes paid very good profits to growers 
last year, and indications are that a liberal 


crop will be planted again in 1913. As re- 
strictions have been placed by the United 
States Government on importing potatoes 
from the principal potato-producing sections 
abroad, it is quite likely that prices will be 
fairly remunerative to those who plant po- 
tatoes for shipping to Northern markets. 
Present prices are ranging as follows: 


Irish Cobbler, 
Red Bliss 
White Bliss 
Extra Barly Sunlight 
Spalding No. 4 Rose 
Houlton Early Rose 
Early Ohio 


Maine-grown.....§ $ 3.40@ 1 60 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
‘ NUT 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 
No, 1 grade, per pound 
No. 2 grade 
No. 3 grade 
Light weights 
Spanish, per bushel 
Tone steady. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by I. J 
December 31. 


Root.) 


New Florida petatoes, No. 1, per barrel, 
$4@5; old, late crop, Virginia and Maryland, 
$1.75@2 per barrel; in bulk, per 180 pounds, 
$2@2.25. Sweets, per barrel, $2@3. Onions, 
per 100 pounds, 50c@$1 for either red, 
white, or yellow; per barrel for white, $3 
@ 4. White cabbage, per ton, $3@7; red, 
$15@17. Artichokes, $1@3 per barrel. Anise, 
$1.50@2.50 per barrel. Brussels sprouts, 6 
@i2c per quart. Beans, $2@3 per basket, 
for wax or green. Beets, 75c@$l per bar- 
rel. Carrots, $2 per barrel for New Orleans. 
Cucumbers, $2.50@3.50 per basket. Cauli- 
flower, $3@6 per barrel. Celery, $1@3 per 
case. Chicory, 75c@$1.25 per basket. Es- 
carol, $2@2.50 per barrel, Eggplants, $1@2 
per bex. Endive, 11@14c per barrel. Horse- 
radish, $3@5 per 100 pounds. Kale, 40@50c 
per~barrel. Lettuce, $1@2 per barrel. Lima 
beans, $2@6 per crate. Okra, $2.50@4 per 
carrier. Oysterplants, $3@4 per 100 bunches. 
Peppers, $1@1.25 per carrier. Peas, $2@4 
per basket. Parsley, $1.50@2 per barrel, 
Parsnips, 75c@1 per barrel. Romaine, 50c 
@$1 per basket. Shallots, $1@2.50 per bar- 
rel, Squash, 75c@$1.25 per barrel. Spinach, 
75c@$1 per barrel. Turnips, 50c@75c per 
barrel for white and 75c@$1 for rutabagas. 
Tomatoes, $1.25@2.25 per carrier. Water- 
cress, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches 

Apples, Greenings, $2.50@3.5 50 per barrel; 
others average about $3, as a rule, for good 
stock. Pears, $3@4 per barrel. Cranber- 
ries, $6@8 per barrel. 

Wheat, No. 2 red, per bushel, 
5e. Oats, 39c. 

Eggs from 22c 
or more. 

Creamery butter 
factory, 23144 @24%c. 

Mess pork, $19@19.50 per 
beef, per barrel, $20@21. 


$1.07. Corn, 


thru every fraction to 40¢ 


top grades, 37 @ 37 ec; 


barrel, Mess 





Miss Minerva and William Green Hill 


(Continued from page 5.) 


And now .the wild, reckless, dis- 
sipated brother-in-law was dead, too, 
and the child had been sent to her; 
to the aunt who did not want him, 
who did not care for children, who 
had never forgiven her sister her un- 
fortunate marriage. “If he had only 
been a girl,’ she sighed. What she 
believed to be a happy thought en- 
tered her brain. 

“— ghall rear him,’’ 
herself, “just as if he were a little 
girl; then he will be both a pleasure 
and a comfort to me, and a compan- 
ion for my loneliness.” 

Miss Minerva was strictly method- 
ical; she worked ever by the clock, 
so many hours for this, so many min- 
utes for that. William, she now re- 
solved, for the first time becoming 
really interested in him, should 
grow up to be a model young man, 
a splendid and wonderful piece of 
mechanism, a fine, practical, ma- 
chine-like individual, moral, wup- 
right, religious. She was glad that 
he was young; she would begin his 
training on the morrow. She would 
teach him to sew, to sweep, to churn, 
to cook, and when he was older he 
should be educated for the ministry. 

“Yes,’’ said Miss Minerva; “I shall 
be very strict with him- just at first, 
and punish him for the slightest dis- 
obedience or misdemeanor, and he 
will soon learn that my authority is 
not to be questioned.”’ 

And the, little boy who had never 
had a restraining hand laid upon 
him in his short life? He. slept 
sweetly and innocently in the next 
room dreaming of the care-free ex- 
istence on the plantation and of his 
idle, happy Negro companions. 

(To be continued.) 


she promised 





If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who’ does not read it. 





THE CORN “FACTORY” 





What would be the cost per 
bushel to raise 100 bushels of 
corn to the acre on $100 land, 


with $1 a day help? 


What would the real, exact 
cost be on your land, with the 
help you now employ, and 
with the crop your land gives 
you? 


If you can’t answer instantly 
—and absolutely know you’re 
right—no guessing—then you 
need a better system of ac- 
counts. ~ 


The Burroughs bookkeeping 
machine cuts out errors, short- 
ens figure work and enables 
business men, like yourself, to 
get the record they need ata 
cost they can afford to pay— 
at a cost so low they can’t af- 
ford not to get it. 











Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


278 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


Spray Pumps and Spray 
Materials 


of 3 years tested quality—for fruit trees to 
destroy scale and fungus diseases. , 
Call upon or write the 


B.P. WILLIAMSON C60., .Peis'3h 























0. I. C. Hogs—Registered stock. Single Comb 

White and Black Leghorns, in pairs and 

trios, cheap. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ramsey Bros., Crouse, .N. C. 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
RAR nnn rn r 
Purchase Your Sweet 
Pine Castle, Fla., the 
“Nancy Hall.” Also have 
Order now to insure 
M. Preston, 











Potato Plants” ‘at 
birthplace of the 
the “Porto Rico.” 
prompt delivery. Fred 
Pine Castle, Fla. 

Plants from High-Grade Seed Only—Same 
as used for my own crops. The very best 
that can be produced. ‘‘Henderson’s Succes- 
sion’’ cabbage, ‘“Big Boston” lettuce, ‘White 
Bermuda” onion, and ‘Early Eclipse’ beet, 
$1.25 per 1,000: 10,000 for $10. Write for 
catalog. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Long “Staple ~ Cottonseer Je have for sale 
a lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin, Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
aSle year for cotton with us. Special prices 
in car lots. Write for prices at once. P. H. 
togers & Son, Seciety Hill, S. C. 


Cotton Seed for Sale—Sea Island, 
kinds— Superfine, Extrafine, Fullyfine. 
sells at 70c, 40c, 30c. Yields 25, 30, 
pounds lint per 199 pounds seed cotton, 
Made in Florida and Georgia, 1,590 to 1,700 
pounds seed cotton per acre. They do not 
black rot, wilt, or blight. These are the 
seeds for. lands having those diseases. Have 
been tested with satisfaction by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. One dol- 
lar carries 4 bushel to any point in Florida 
and Georgia. Special price on larger quan- 
tities. Long staple upland—three’_ kinds: 
Allen, Reenan, Hartsville, $1.50 per bushel, 
Result of best seed planted two years on the 
Sea Islands. Will producé more and better 
cotton when carried back to the upper sec- 
tion. Corn seed, specially adapted to the 
coast segtion of Carolina and Georgia. One 
of twelve varieties used by United States 
Demonstrators in their experiments in this 
State, 1912. Proved satisfactory. Won sec- 
ond prize in men’s State-wide acre contest 
in 1911. Won second prize in county acre 
eontest for boys in 1912. Two to five ears 
to stalk, $3 per bushel f.o.b. J. Swinton 
Whaley, Edisto Island, S. Cc. 


RE AL EST ATE. 


vem. LASS 

Farms For “Sale—L. ‘BY ‘Dail, 
N. C. 

Wanted—To sell 
purchaser. Write 
fort, Ind. 

One-Hundred-Acre Farm 
Suffolk, Va.; one mile from 
and railway station. For 
dress owner, Mrs. Mary F. 
Suffolk, Va. 


. three 





Mt. Olive, 


your farm, or 
Elbert W. 


send 
Wells, 


you a 
Frank- 


for Sale—Near 
church, school 
particulars, ad- 
Pierce, Route 3, 
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Lots, MackKethan, Fayette- 


ville, N. 


a R. 


Beautifully Illustrated Booklet 
aware, frce to home-seekers. 
of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware 

If You 
giving 
r. 


About Del- 
State Board 


Have 
location, 
Box ‘H” 


Small and Large Farms for 
opportunitics in Tennessee. 
diately, Doak Aydelott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


the real estate 
farming lands a specobalty. 
sell buy or lease a farm, 
Deans, Wilson, N. C. 
Farm—197 acres, 
Rowan 


Timber 
quantity, 
,» Chase 


for Sale—A4dress, 
quality and price, 
City, Virginia. 

Sale—The best 
Address imme- 


Am in business, making 
If you wish to 
write me. A. B. 


two miles of Cleveland, 
County, N. C. Sandy loam, with 
red clay subsoil; good for cotton or grain. 
On Third Creek. For particulars, write M. 
C. Wood, Cleveland, N. C. 


Farms Wanted—We have direct ~ buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. 
American Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


3,000 Acres Uncleared Land—About two- 
thirds can be cleared. Price, $6 per acre, 
5,000 acres, 2,800 cleared; price, $12.50 per 
acre. We have any size farms, prices rang- 
ing from $10 to $60 per acre. Write for de- 
scription, prices, ete. Bunch and Roediger, 
Albany, Ga. 


Virginia Farms—We have a large number 
of nice farms for sale, especially adapted to 
grain, grass,*clover, cotton, tobacco, ete., in- 
cluding several large river plantations well 
suited for stock raising; also seme good 
timber tracts. Splendid grade of land at 
$12 to $15 per acre. Write for descriptive 
catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 
Virginia. 


~ Mobile | and Ohio Railroad ‘Lands—For 
general farming, stock raising, corn, sugar 
cane, vegetables, fruit and nuts. Elevated 
country. Good water. $5 per acre and up. 
Terms, one-fourth cash; liberal terms on 
balance. For illustrated folder and maps, 
address George Kilborn, Secretary, Alabama 
Land and Development Company, 409 North 
Royal St., Mobile, Ala. 


A fine list of grain, 
cotton, bright tobacco, and truck farms for 
sale cheap. Any size. Modern conveniences, 
good markets, pure water, mild climate, and 
good fertile soil. The best place on earth 
to make your home. You can get you a 
home at a bargain if you act now. Get our 
catalog and price list of bargains. The 
Realty Company of Virginia, Blackstone, 
Virginia. * 


Virginia ‘Farm of 340° Acres, for $4.5 500— 
On public road, ome mile from church, 
school and store, and 4% miles from Char- 
lottesviNe, Land is a good producing soil. 
Finely watered by creeks and springs. All 
lies rolling. Fine well water at house. 100 
acres cleared. Large amount of original 
growth oak. Improvements are a_ slate- 
covered house of 8 rooms with six fireplaces. 
Barn, stable, cow house, carriage and poul- 
try houses. Well fenced. House situated in 
pleasant shady yard and commands a beau- 
tiful view. Terms, one-third cash. Bal- 
ance to. suit. For particulars about this 
and other Virginia farms and orchards, 
write Edward S. Wilder, Charlottesville, Va. 


One of the Be ‘st Farms in Randolph Coun- 
ty, Georgia, for Sale—350 acres of fine, level 
farming land; 275 acres cleared. Will pro- 
duce one to 1% bales of cotton to acre, with 
proper fertilizing. Only one mile to the 
thriving town of Cuthbert, with a fine fe- 
male college and graded sehool. This farm 
is located on one of the best roads or streets. 
It is only one-half mile to city limits. 
Eight-room residence. Good buildings of all 
kinds. The wood on this place, if put on 
city market will bring $2,000. This place 
can be bought now for $27.50 per acre, one- 
half cash, balance in five or ten years. Jno. 

Cc. 


grass, stoc k, dai ry, 


A. Cook, Dunn, N. 





UNCLASSIFIED 


"Wantedadive tiie tnlike gore 
Asbury, Miskimon, Va 


Brown aoe _for " Sale—B. M. 
Cherryville, N. C. 
Fine Apples and Large 
—George Wharton, 
Second-Hand No 
for Sale—J. 


Choice 

Stroup, 

“Orchard for Sate 
Clyde, N. c. 


i #2 Cyclone Feed “Cutter 
F. Hunter, Arcola, N. C. 


300 bushels Ben Davis and York tee 
H. 


apples for sale. Write for terms. 
Reeves, Weaverville, N. C. 


_Manuscripts examined by an expert. 
vice given. Enclose 31 
Matthews, Shutesbury, 


Ad- 
and send to Cc. F. 
Mass. 
Wanted—Confederate letters, docume nts, 
prints, money, stamps, coins, antlques, J. H. 
Ibu Bose _Co., Clarkesville, Ga 

Black Orpington 
stock; age seven 
pounds, t.. das Bakersville, N. Cc. 


Your Retur n Card neatly printed on 100 
nice white envelopes for 50c, postpaid. Sam- 
ple free. W. L. Watterson, Baskerville, Va. 


No. 3 Eureka butter 
new. For R. C. Reds, 
ony thing, of equal value, 
10ldsboro, N. C 

Cripple orphan girl, 
means, wishes an 
thoro knowledge of cooking and 
ing. Able and willing to work References 
exchanged. Daisy Albritten, Mt. Olive, N. CG 


Show Beneh Virginia Winesaps—One doz- 
en, by parcels post, 60c. Each apple wrap- 
ped in waxed paper and packed in separate 
compartment carrier. Perfect fruit: excep- 
tional quality. Jno. C. Handcock, R. F. D, 
Harriston, Va. : 


Cockerels—From 
months; 
Poteat, 


prize 
weighing 8 to 9 


For Exchange: 
er—practically 
ner ducks, or 
48, Rl, 


work- 
Run- 
Box 


without 
pretty 
housekeep- 


18 years old, 
education. Have 


Lime-Sulfur Solution—Will 
Jose scale. Prof. Massey says, 
with that, and again in* the spring 
the buds swell.” We sell the best 
tured-—The Lion Brand—by the quart, by 
the gallon, by the barrel. Full line spray 
pumps. Call on or write us. B. P. William- 
son Raleigh, N. C. 


destroy 
“Spray 


San 
now 
before 
manufac- 


Co., 


Dimmettes Interchangeable 
pense Book—Will adjust to 
class of farming. Records 
just how everything is 
profit or loss, including 
berries, weather, time, 
Write for description or 
ple copy. J. 


Farm and Ex- 
any section or 
for two years, 
raised, cost, value, 
stock, poultry, fruit, 
and daily expense. 
send $1.50 for sam- 
Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, N. CG, 
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$100.00 for Every $1.00 If 
You Pull Out the Stumps with the 


: ing rie C U LE All-Steel Triple Power 
This Great : 


Let me prove it to you. Just mail me your name and address so J can send you my fine book, free. 


Every Casting 
Use the coupon—or just a postal. On page 45 of my book it’s all figured out for you in black and Guaranteed 
white. See how much your loafer stump land—vrodbéer land, is costing you. See how much it for 3 Years 
decreases the value of your land. See how it keeps you from farming a@l/ the acres you pay taxes Against Break- 
for. Face the facts—and know how vitally importam it is to you to pull out every stump if you age bcbg? 4 
want to cash in on all your possibilities—if you want to get all the money you should Ne ee 
Ss, get from your land. My book proves that by pulling the stumps, you can 


or No 
Flaw 
Make $1281 Profit the First Year on 40 Acres 
and $750.00 Profit Every Year After 


The estimate is low. You can do even better. — part and we will replace it free, whether the break 
Remember, you plant on. virgin soil when you was your fault or the fault of too great a strain or 
plant where stumps stood a flaw or anything. Even with the great power 
and strength of the Hercules, it is 60% lighter 


An Acre of Stumps than other pullers. 
Pulled in a Day What Others Have Done 


Read the many letters in my book. See what your 


























PELL LTE NOLS, 


, i : 
edt iy Rago ac ee brother farmers are doing. One man increases 
Small, they can’t resist the terrific pull of the the value a yr os 3 to $125 
triple power. And the Hercules won’t break. It 000 by lin, te see es. 
gives a greater pull than a locomotive—yet the ; ee ee the pas, 
strain is so scientifically distributed over’ the All-  *€nCces. f — a be - 
Steel Hercules that we can and do. guarantee it ane Don't: ye ean 
against breakage for 3 years. the ‘facts? Don't you 

want to know the easi- 

My 3-Year Guarantee est, eee ee cheapest, 

safest and surest way to 
If any casting of your Hercules breaks within 3 clear out every stump in 
years from date of purchase, send in the broken your fields? 


Get My Free Book and Low Price 




























To the first buyer in each locality I am making a very personal price proposition. 


If I get one Hercules in each locality, more will surely follow because of Hercules 


| Cou pon quality and efficiency and money-making advantages. 

1 want to hear from you. simply send your name and address on the 
; coupon or on a postal. My new book is a beauty. See the real pictures, 
| for Book and ~*~ from 25 different states, of big stumps the Hercules has pulled out like you would pull weeds. 
I'll send the book and special price offer by return mail. I'll tell you the best crops to raise 


on virgin land where stumps were before. I want to get my free book to you at once, so 


s that you can read the remarkable facts about the Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump 
| & ay O ww rice Ne and how it does such splendid work making big profits for owners everywhere. 









Mail me the coupon or postal right now, before you forget, or take down the names 
and address and write me soon. Address me personally. 


Mr. B. A. FULLER, President B. A. FULLER, President 
Hercules Manufacturing Company 
880 21st Street, Centerville, lowa SIN ere wre © o. 
Dear Sir: 


Please send me free book about the Hercules Triple Many More 
Power All-Steel Stump Puller. Also your low price to first purchasers. \ FR in 






















iy Pats | 


a 


Be oe 











Se Ne x ge 
. 
Grand Prize Yellow Strand Wire Rope used on HERCU ULLERS 
It is this Yellow strand wire rops¢ 8. Government at Papama on the real nal a whole year before expected. And strand—but a YELLOW = strand— 
that won first prize at St. Louis Ex- important work of building the canal. it is the Yellow strand wire rope that don't forget that—and don't let any 


Osition, proving twice as good as next And experts say this Yellow strand is used exclusively on the Hercules unscrupulous person or company cone 
best cable. It is this Yellow strand rope is one of the big helps that will Stump Puller—net a green strand, fuse you. 
wire rope that is being used by the U. enable Uncle Sam to complete the ca- blue etrand, white strand or red 








